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himself that he was defeated in the Pennsyl- 

vania Senatorial primary. As a rule, nothing 
succeeds like success, but in this instance, success 
would have been a howling failure. Now that the 
ineffable Mr. Grundy, the angel of the Pepper 
machine, and various campaign managers have 
spoken right out in open meeting and admitted 
spending over $1,000,000 on his behalf, Mr. Pepper 
must realize how grievous would be his position if he 
had secured the nomination and were approaching 
the inevitable election. The public is less critical 
toward extravagances which do not elect a man to 
office than to the use of large sums by successful 
politicians. It accords to the unsuccessful political 
spendthrift the tolerance accorded to the fool; but it 
attributes to the winning candidate, who owes his 
victory to dollars, the darker characteristics of the 
knave. If votes are to be bought, says Homo 
Americanus, it is well that they be bought in vain. 
It is really no business of the Federal Government 
to pry into the manner in which the primary cam- 
paign of a political party in a certain State is con- 
ducted. But if Mr. Pepper had been reélected it 


would have been not only a proper, but a moral 


G iinet PEPPER may well congratulate 


obligation for the United States Senate to determine 
whether his election had been bought or not. Com- 
pared with the recent record in Pennsylvania, the 
Newberry case seems like penny ante or playing 
marbles for keeps. One can hardly doubt that Mr. 
Pepper, if elected, would have shared the fate of 
Mr. Newberry and would, like him, have been 
forced into outer darkness, there to wander an 
unhappy, clouded shade. 

Mr. Pepper is an honorable gentleman, in all 
customary walks of life a person altogether superior 
to the hard-boiled ward politician who defeated 
him. But he allowed the Mellon group, including the 
representatives of the great vested interests of 
Pennsylvania, to spend on his behalf and for the 
other candidates whom they approved sums so 
great as seriously to discredit his campaign. In 
Allegheny County alone between $300,000 and 
$350,000 was disbursed. According to Governor 
Pinchot’s manager, the Mellon machine hired over 
35,000 “watchers” at $10 apiece in Allegheny 
County. Senator Pepper’s vote in that county was 
about 80,000. “Thus,” says an editorial in the New 
York World, “‘the Mellon machine worked on this 
ration: Each man on the pay roll cast his own vote 
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and brought in for the Mellon candidate one and 
one third votes besides. If we assume that every 
‘watcher’ had either a wife, a husband, or some 
other relative who voted, we reach the startling 
conclusion that practically every vote cast for the 
Mellon candidate was paid for by the Mellon 
machine. To be sure, there must have been a few 
people in Pittsburgh who voted for Pepper because 
they liked him, but, nevertheless, according to this 
sworn testimony, which is substantially corrobo- 
rated by the admission of Secretary Mellon’s 
nephew, the Mellon victory in Allegheny County 
was bought outright. This money, mind you, was 
not paid out for propaganda, but as a direct salary 
to so-called watchers at the polls. If Colonel Mc- 
Govern’s figures are correct within a margin of 
forty per cent, enough votes were bought by Sec- 
retary Mellon’s organization, and in large part with 
Mellon money, to decide the result in Allegheny 
County. These charges are so shocking that nothing 
but a detailed examination of all the expenditures 
made so as to verify or to disprove the charges can 
satisfy those who think that honest elections are the 
foundation of a republic.” 

Certainly, this sort of thing will not do at all. We 
do not like the direct primary. It is a shockingly 
extravagant, inefficient, and improper method of 
choosing a party’s candidate. Only the enthusiasts 
of Bull Moose days could have fathered so ineffec- 
tive a panacea for political ills. The Pennsylvania 
orgy should suffice as an object lesson to the country 
that the direct primary is a cumbersome expense 
which doubles the difficulties of an honest politician, 
puts a premium on wealthy backing, and in the end 
accomplishes nothing. Mr. Vare will go to the 
Senate, doubtless the kind of representative Penn- 
sylvanians want, but about as unfit a person to 
legislate concerning the nation’s business as anyone 
who of late years has been chosen by a civilized 
State — or even by some of the rotten boroughs of 
the hinterland. The fact that he spent fewer dollars 
and cents in his primary campaign than his chief 
opponent is a slight — and apparently his only — 
claim to political virtue. The whole story is a sorry 
one. Mr. Pepper, we repeat, is well out of it— 
through no fault of his own. 


Brookhart, Republican 


[' Col. Smith W. Brookhart, who recently de- 
feated Senator Cummins in the Iowa Republican 
Senatorial primary by the comfortable margin of 
71,000 votes, is in due season elected to the Senate, 
the foundations of the republic may quiver, but we 
do not believe they will collapse. It will be a cruel 
blow for Uncle Sam, but not, we trust, a knock-out 
punch. Mr. Brookhart’s crude financial theories, his 
panaceas to make the world safe for farmocracy, his 
blusterings and shoutings will noticeably swell the 


volume of hot air released in Washington, but it is 
doubtful if they will result in even mildly dangerous 
legislation. It distresses a few ancients who still hug 
the delusion that the Senate is a dignified legislative 
body that so antic a figure should be added to the 
existing quota of Senatorial clowns. But, after all, 
one more alfalfa buffoon will not materially degrade 
a Senate as conspicuously mediocre as this one. 
What is really distressing is the plight of the 
Republican party, apparently forced by the exigen- 
cies of politics to indorse Mr. Brookhart and allow 
him to bellow his heresies under the elephant stand- 
ard of the G. O. P. In his opening campaign speech 
he advocated a system of coGperative economics by 
which labor should hire capital and capital’s earn- 
ings should be restricted to a maximum of five per 
cent. One can only dimly imagine the anguish with 
which Senator Butler and Senator Moses must con- 
template a future which condemns them to palling 
around with such a colleague. Brother Brookhart is 
not a member in good standing in the Republican 
lodge. It would be franker and more honest and 
more satisfactory all round if he were promptly read 
out of the party and forced to campaign on his own 
merits. If he is a Republican, Babe Ruth is a rabbi. 


Can Dictators Stay at Home? 


Y a shrewd mixture of a little force with much 
jugglery Marshal Pilsudski has abruptly made 
himself one of the most powerful men in Europe. 
His latest move has been to revive a decree of his 
Ig21 dictatorship creating an 
Inspector-General above the 
Ministry of War, and _ in- 
dependent of the rise and fall of 
governments. Now, apparently, 
¢ he is about to resign from the 
\ 7 War Ministry and accept this 
h new position of permanent dic- 
» tator. Will Pilsudski do for 
== Poland what Mussolini has 
apparently done for Italy: bring 
economy into government, reform the public 
finance, revive industry? We hope so. His prompt 
sanction of the former government’s plans to have 
American experts study the sick finances of Poland 
is of good augury. 

But whatever he does at home, what will he do 
abrcad? Though opposed on principle to dictators as 
unconstitutional and undemocratic, they are really 
none of our business, while they stay at home. If, 
however, they develop imperial longings they be- 
come the concern of everyone interested in security 
and peace. Mussolini has, to say the least, caused 
profound uneasiness in Europe. The question comes 
readily to mind: Can dictators, by their nature, stay 
at home? 

Pilsudski is at the head of an army of 300,000 with 
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a potential strength of 4,000,000; one of his first 
acts, it is said, will be to call 250,000 men to the 
colors. Should the Marshal be ambitious to correct 
the map of Europe in Poland’s favor, opportunities 
are not lacking. There are Polish minorities in 
Germany and’German minorities in Poland that are 
restive, and among other motives for war, the 
Marshal holds over from 1920 an enduring hostility 
for Soviet Russia. Opportunities for a disturbance of 
European peace are plentiful if Pilsudski desires to 
use them. The moral is clear. In the Polish handling 
of foreign policy, no less than of domestic, Pilsudski’s 
system of one-man rule is on trial before the world. 


Brotherly Love 
(eo one fire eater per family suffices 


— even in Italy where families are large and 
temperaments fiery, but the famiglia Mussolini 
does things on a more lavish scale. Thus Arnaldo, 
the brother of Benito, is not content to be a mere 
White House spokesman; he has demonstrated that 
if the public demands fire eating and heavy threats, 
he, Arnaldo, can function quite as brilliantly as the 
better-known virtuoso, il Duce. In the Popolo 
d Italia of Milan he has recently exposed the horrid 
treacheries perpetrated on Italy during the World 
War by her then allies, France, England, and 
Russia, and the foul plottings of President Wilson to 
deprive Italy of the rewards of conquest. 

“The treachery so unspeakably prepared was thus 
accomplished in the coldest blood ... Italians 
will remember this treachery and traitors must not 
hope it will be forgotten until Italy has obtained her 
just dues. Italy’s finest days are not born yet.” 
Things look pretty dark for the nations of the ex- 
Entente when the Mussolini boys get really steamed 
up and begin to pound the table and break the 
plates. So long as they take it out in loud cries 
and smashing the domestic crockery, no great harm 
is done. But it will be really terrible when. they 
start out to punish traitors. 


Pageantry in the Melting Pot 


~HE Eucharistic Congress which opened in 
Chicago last week is perhaps the largest ecclesi- 
astical gathering ever held on United States soil. 
Without doubt it is the most splendid. For medizval 
pomp, for color, for pageantry, it recalls historical 
pilgrimages to Rome itself. But what has most 
forcibly struck home to our imagination is the 
extraordinary mingling of ancient and modern, of 
democratic and hierarchic in Chicago. “Princes of 
the Church,” with their coats of arms embroidered 
on parlor-car chairs in the special train for Chicago; 
the Pope of Rome, successor to the throne of Peter, 
sending his greeting to the Eucharistic Congress by 
radio; and, finally, the hierarchy — formed as it is on 


an ancient monarchic model — in slow procession in 
the streets of Chicago! Page boys in velvet suits, 
knights in black uniform, monsignori of all ranks, 
bishops, archbishops, cardinals — nine of them — 
and the papal legate himself, John Cardinal Bonzano, 
representative of the Pope. Striking anywhere, but 
especially so in Chicago where, as representatives of 
one of the largest and most ancient aristocratic 
organizations in the world, they walk in pro- 
cession through the streets of the most modern of 
great cities at the heart of the republic. But there 
is a more profound mingling of democratic and 
monarchic at Chicago than occurs merely in the 
titles of the dignitaries and their place of meeting. 
For a hundred years, the Roman Catholic Church 
has felt increasingly the power and influence of 
laymen in her work and leadership, and the Eu- 
charistic Congress now in session is perhaps the 
greatest illustration of that movement. The Con- 
gress owes its origin to a French laywoman, Madam 
Tamisier, and has been consistently promoted and 
organized ever since by the laity. Properly speaking, 
it is not a congress. It does not legislate; it is not 
held for the purpose of conference upon church 
matters by the clergy. It is called to do honor to the 
one rite which binds together the Catholic com- 
munion of 325,000,000 souls — the rite which is 
symbolic of the sacrifice of Christ for mankind. 

Protestants are too often eager to look upon 
Roman Catholic ceremony as meaningless or worse. 
Catholics are too often reticent or inarticulate 
in explaining the true meaning of their Church 
to others. The great ecclesiastical assembly at 
Chicago constitutes among other things a rich 
opportunity for mutual education in the forms and 
history of a common Christianity. 


Innocents in Steel 


UDGE GARY has found a short cut to world 

peace which eliminates supergovernments, sec- 
retariats, and protocols. Speaking recently at a 
New York Chamber of Commerce luncheon, he 
regretted the failure of the steel manufacturers of 
the world to form in 1911 an association to “stabilize 
business.”” He is reported as saying: 


I said then, and I believe now, that if the steel- 
producing representatives of the world could form 
a social organization which would result in their 
standing together so far as they legitimately could 
on all questions that interested them, even now we 
would have great difficulty in carrying on war. 


Probably it would be difficult to make war if all 
the steel mills in the world simultaneously shut up 
shop. But breathes there in this wicked world the 
man with soul so innocent as to believe that the 
steel mills would shut up shop if war were declared 
and the demand for shells and guns brisk and 
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prices high? And does this idea of a soviet of steel 
barons who shall decide the fate of nations seem just 
the safest and most satisfactory system of inter- 
national relations? Besides, as Representative Blan- 
ton or Senator Blease would say in their old-school, 
classic fashion, Quis custodiet ipsos custodes? In 
other words, who will be the Will Hayes or Kenesaw 
Mountain Landis of the International Steel Board? 
On the whole, it seems wiser to muddle along in the 
old fashion, confiding our destinies to represent- 
atives of the people rather than to representatives of 
an industry. Theoretically, at least, the people’s 
representatives are working directly for the people’s 
interests. Steel kings, dukes, and barons work 
indirectly for the people because in the long run a 
peaceful, prosperous world is better for business than 
a warring world which destroys wealth. Of course, 
the motto of all steel noblesse is “Service.” Like 
bank cashiers, they lie awake nights trying to think 
of new ways of serving the public — and serving 
them right, but perhaps the time is not yet ripe for 
business to take over government, openly at least. 


What’s the Matter with Texas P 


| mange by statistics which appeared recently 
in the Index, a publication of the New York 
Trust Company, the answer to this question would 
be the somewhat old school retort, “She’s all 
right.” In 1924, Texas led the country with 
27,923,000 acres of cultivated land and a crop value 
of $920,081,000 as compared with Illinois’ 20,91 5,- 
* 000 acres and $544,108,000 crop value, and Iowa’s 
21,724,000 acres and $531,136,000 value. Galveston 
is the second port in the United States in total 
volume of business, New York alone ranking higher. 
The foreign trade of the Lone Star State has in- 
creased lately in leaps and bounds; from a total of 
$587,011,000 in 1922 it has grown to $907,353,000 in 
1925. Cotton, lumber, petroleum, cereals, and live 
stock continue to pour out of this inexhaustible 
treasury of raw materials. Texas is responsible for 
more than a sixth of all the oil produced in the 
United States and more than one third of the 
cotton. But more remarkable than her increase in 
natural wealth is the growing industrialization of 
this great empire State. In 1909 the value of manu- 
factured products in Texas was $272,895,635; in 
1923 it was $979,192,000, a development significant 
in the opportunities it offers to Eastern capital. 
Texas is, indeed, an empire. All Texans are 
conscious of the difference between her history and 
that of other American States; they glory in the fact 
that for a decade their commonwealth was an 
independent republic under its own flag, entering 
the American Union voluntarily: a sovereign state, 
retaining all her public lands; retaining, too, the 
right to subdivide into not more than five States — 
an important privilege as yet unexercised. Perhaps 


it is the pride in her unique position which has 
preserved Texans from the political rewards offered 
by disintegration. Texas might send ten Democratic 
Senators to Washington instead of two, a thought 
which sends waves of gooseflesh undulating up and 
down the spines of Senators Curtis and Butler. 
Instead, she is satisfied with a political representa- 
tion insignificant as compared with her vast extent, 
and a prosperity which increases year by year. 


Achilles Sulking in His Tent 


VEN that section of the American press which is 

most hostile to, the League of Nations finds 
difficulty in commending Brazil for her hurried 
notice of withdrawal from the Geneva organization. 
She had a perfect right to do 
what she did, but as no great 
question of principle was in- 
volved, she will find difficulty in 
marshaling sympathy or ad- 


tiers. Even her sister republics of 
South America are left cold by 
the gesture, and from meagre 
accounts so far received on the 
attitude of European nations it 
appears that polite regret is the strongest emotion as 
yet shewn. The loss is largely one sided. Brazil held 
an important place in the councils of the world by 
virtue of her temporary seat. This she has now 
forfeited, and the ability of her representatives was 
never sufficiently conspicuous to cause their future 
absence to be felt. One positive gain is likely to 
result from her action. Germany should be admitted 
in September without question. But an even greater 
benefit is possible. Before the two years which 
separate the serving of notice and actual with- 
drawal from the League have elapsed, she may well 
have found her aloof, disdainful position sufficiently 
lonesome and diplomatically unprofitable to cancel 
her hasty move. This is what we hope and believe 
she will do. If so, the League will have been strength- 
ened to the extent that an excellent object lesson 
has been secured to prove the futility in inter- 
national affairs of playing a lone and selfish nation- 
alistic rdle against the organized opinion of most of 
the world. 





Watchdogs of the Constitution 


E have confidently expected that some 

bright lawyer would question the consti- 
tutionality of each and every act of the last Con- 
gress, but none has yet arisen to do so. Just why, we 
confess, is to us a mystery. Certainly, the House of 
Representatives is now made up in an unconsti- 
tutional manner. There seems to be no doubt of 
that. If so, why is not its every act unconstitutional? 
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We hate to pose this question because we are afraid 
someone might take it seriously, carry a test case to 
the Supreme Court, and have all the tax reductions 
and other fine measures of our Solons invalidated. 
But, after all, the Constitution is the Constitution, 
and we do not wish Senator Borah to feel that he is 
the only watchdog of that document. 

The Constitution commands that Represent- 
atives shall be apportioned among the States ac- 
cording to population. It further commands that 
revision be made after each decennial census. The 
present Congress is based on the 1gio census. Since 
1920 every move toward reapportionment has been 
defeated. Today, Vermont has a Congressman for 
each 175,000 people. California has a Congressman 
for each 325,000. Can anyone say this is just or right 
or, more important still, constitutional? Yet Con- 
gress refuses to alter the situation, just as it refuses 
to purge itself of lame ducks. Nobody, except us, 
seems to care very much, anyhow. We recommend 
that every time a Congressman mentions the 
Constitution his audiences boo him, and boo him 
hard. Perhaps the good American phrases “Be 
yourself” and “What of it?” properly interjected 
would help. Certainly, if no one will go to law to 
force our lawmakers to abide by the law, other less 
constitutional means will have to be tried. 


Whither the Franc? 


HE fall of the Briand Cabinet is only an inci- 
dent in the continuing decline of the franc. 
Though not authenticated, it appears that Finance 
Minister Peret has gambled away on the exchange 
market all of the $100,000,000 Morgan loan without 
putting a stop tothe constant depreciation of his coin. 
We take no particular credit for having charted many 
months ago the course which French currency has 
taken. Anyone with an elementary knowledge of 
arithmetic could have done the same. French finan- 
ciers have themselves had no illusions on the sub- 
ject, but alas! French financiers have been incapable 
of presenting their point of view to the French peo- 
ple. Politicians have seen to that. And yet it seems 
hardly fair to blame politicians too greatly. It is 
their stock in trade to paint a rosy future and avoid 
commitments to unpopular policies. Germany went 
through the same cycle. But German politicians, 
while watching the mark toboggan, could blame 
reparations, the Ruhr, and the Allies, while French 
politicians can find only the United States and their 
political opponents on which to shunt their 
woes. In addition, the spectre of a capital levy 
handed down from Herriot’s régime, and still a real 
possibility because of the set-up in the Chamber of 
Deputies, has given property holders an excuse for 
dumping francs in exchange for any stable foreign 
currency. 
The debt of France to the United States is only a 


small factor in the situation. The French people 
wish the Mellon-Bérenger settlement to go unrati- 
fied, not because they have ary scruples against en- 
tering an agreement which they do not believe they 
can fulfill, but because they have been led to be- 
lieve that the debt is unjust. This is unfortunate to 
the extent that it creates ill will and delays any hope 
of further credits from New York. But it has no real 
bearing on the fundamental difficulty of an unbal- 
anced budget and an internal debt of which large 
chunks have to be met when the French people re- 
fuse to renew maturing. notes. At least, France has 
one trump to fall back on before she can ever reach 
the depths to which Germany sank. She has about 
a billion dollars’ worth of gold which, with the pres- 
ent franc wiped out, would make a handsome nest 
egg for a fresh start. And perhaps a fresh start, 
painful as it must be in the first few years, will be 
her happiest way out in the long run. 


What Price Imbecility? 
ESPECTFULLY we call the attention of our 


readers to Mr. Perceval Renier’s department 
“The Shadow Stage,” in this issue. There are 
disclosed the prices paid by the moving-picture 
public to the clowns of the silver screen. Sad reading 
this for us members of the Soviet of Intellectual 
Workers! We sterling men whose auburn locks are 
silvered with the strain of weighty thinking; we 
professors who earn less than a plumber’s assistant; 
we lawyers, clergymen, certified public account- 
ants, economists, aye, even we editors who live 
laborious days and with infinite pains earn an annual 
deficit, what shall we think of a world which pays 
us in Confederate currency and then shovels gold 
backs on a youth with an imbecile face and the 
faculty of falling over his own feet? Mr. Charles 
Chaplin, Mr. Harold Lloyd, Mr. Buster Keaton, 
Mr. Chester Conklin, and Mr. Harry Langdon, 
zanies all on the grand scale, drag down material 
rewards which make bank presidents look like 
dealers in suspenders and collar buttons. Ours is a 
sad world, pathetically grateful when it is induced to 
laugh, and perhaps these few are entitled to more 
thanks and more dollars than are the rest of us 
who contribute solemnity to a life already solemn 
enough. In our way, doubtless, we are funny, too, but 
ours is a humor fundamentally ironical. We run 
around in circles, taking ourselves seriously, stirring 
up a great dust, and talking ponderously, quite 
unconscious of the good clean fun we furnish. Doubt- 
less, the gods in high Olympus are convulsed with a 
constant, inextinguishable mirth as they observe 
us. But other men, being like us, do not find us very 
funny. They take us seriously as they do them- 
selves. Only six or eight comedians sacrifice their 
dignity for the happiness of the world. On the 
whole, one should not grudge them their recompense. 
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(Keystone) 
WILiiaM M. BuTLer 
The President's spokesman is expected 
to have difficulty in Massachusetts 
next November 


| soma March 23, when South Dakota’s Republican 


voters decided upon Peter Norbeck as their choice for 
another six-year Senate term, until next Sep- 
tember, when the last contest will be held, State 
primaries form the major political interest of 
the nation. Some of the important contests have 
already been decided, but enough are still in 
the future to make the summer months inter- 
esting. With the determined campaign of 
Senator Borah of Idaho and Senator Reed of 
Missouri against all their colleagues who fol- 
lowed the Administration’s direction and voted 
for the World Court, and the dissatisfaction of 
Western voters with their representatives who 
have failed to provide agricultural relief, a number of 
upsets besides those already experienced may be expected. 
Four regular Republicans have already been cast out 





(International) 


(International) 


Rosert N. STANFIELD OF OREGON 


Bidding for 
Another 


Six Years 


Senators who run the 
Gauntlet of State Elec- 
tions —Indicators of 
Sectional Feeling upon 
National Issues 





ALBERT BAIRD CUMMINS OF [owA 





(Keystone) 
IRVINE I. LENROOT 


The Wisconsin Senator’s support of 
Mr. Coolidge has incurred the enmity 
of the radicals 


by the voters: McKinley of Illinois, Stanfield of Oregon, 
Pepper of Pennsylvania, and Cummins of Iowa. Among 
other doubtfuls whose fate will be decided 
by early autumn are Lenroot of Wisconsin, 
Shortridge of California, and Dale of Vermont. 

Following the primaries, the general election 
on November 2 will command political atten- 
tion. The major interest hangs upon the Re- 
publican side of the ticket, largely because but 
seven Democratic seats fall vacant, all of them 
representing States in the Solid South. A num- 
ber of the Republican seats are by no means 
so certain. Ernst of Kentucky, Butler of 
Massachusetts, and Brookhart, Republican 
nominee in Iowa, face stiff fights with their opponents, 
and there are others among the twenty-seven Republicans 
seeking reélection whose return is doubtful. 





(Keystone) 
WILLIAM M. MCKINLEY OF ILLINOIS 
THREE ADMINISTRATION SENATORS WHO WENT DOWN TO DEFEAT 
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ipport of (Keystone) (International) 
e enmity Wadsworth of New York, Moses of New Curtis of Kansas is Republican floor leader 
Hampshire, and the defeated Pepper of in the Senate. He first entered the Upper 
Pennsylvania atae House in 1907 
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(International) (Keystone) 
Senator Shortridge of California (International) Administration forces are out to 


has a fight on his hands Senator Ernst of Kentucky rode in upon defeat Senator Dale of Vermont 


the Harding landslide of 1920 


Senator Caraway of Arkansas 
(left) is one of the few Democrats 
who will seek reélection in No- 
vember if nominated at the 
primary, August 10. It seems 
probable that his State will choose 
him again as its Senate repre- 
sentative for another term 


Senator Gooding, who with Sena- 
tor Borah represents the State of 
Idaho, is one of the three Senators 
who must seek nomination by 
State party conventions instead of 
by direct primaries. The other 
Senators whose States have not 
adopted the primary system are 
LINOIS Bingham of Connecticut and 
Smoot of Utah 


(Keystone) 
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Reorganizing a Railroad 
By Vincent Guy Sanborn 


HE Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Rail- 

way Company went into the hands of re- 
ceivers on March 18, 1925, more than 

fifteen months ago. Overburdened with a funded 
debt which took all its earnings and more, this 
11,000-mile system reaching up through the North- 
west passed under the jurisdiction of the Federal 
courts and since then 


delay which is costing security holders in excess of 
$1,000,000 a year. The investigators hold out no 
hope for a completion of the work connected with 
their side of the case before July. A ray of sunlight, 
however, broke forth the other day when the 
court decided to proceed with the sale of the prop- 
erty at foreclosure, and all that remain now are the 

fixing of a date for the 








the management and 


sale and an upset price 
at which the property 


the bankers for the sys- 
tem have been subjected 
to endless and bitter 
attacks. Today finds the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission engaged in 
investigating the causes 


Railroad reorganization is one of the major questions 
occupying the public attention today. Consolidations 
with a view to effecting economies have been urged by 
the Government, and surveys of the national situation 
have been made. This account of the much-discussed 
receivership of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
Railroad shows some of the difficulties which transpor- 
tation problems present to the railroad today. The 


may be bouglit in. 

The sale will, it is 
anticipated, provide the 
opposition with an op- 
portunity for another 
hostile move, but the 





for the failure which 


author is financial expert of the New York Sun 


reorganization manag- 
ers, Kuhn, Loeb and 





has been characterized 





variously as a “fishing 
expedition” and “an investigation into the obvious.” 

The financial community, with a keen nose for 
scandal, took notice more than a month ago when 
it was decided to hold a part of the hearings in 
New York and call bankers and directors to the 
witness stand, there to tell of their connection with 
the management and direction of the property. 
For the most part, the questions which were asked 
were based on allegations made at various times by 
persons whom subsequent events proved were not 
without speculative interest in the situation. 

Breathless moments occurred at the hearing when 
the cross-examiners seemed to be on the point of 
“uncovering something,” but with one or two minor 
exceptions these promising incidents were unpro- 
ductive for the plain reason that there was nothing 
important to uncover. Directors admitted that they 
had not given as strict attention to the St. Paul as 
perhaps they should have. Bankers admitted profits 
in connection with financial assistance — but profits 
are to the banker what fees “for professional serv- 
ices rendered” are to the physician or counsel. 
As for directors who do not direct, this failure may 
be due to our system which restricts the director’s 
opportunity for service and limits his compensation 
to the nominal as compared with the European 
system where directors really work and are paid 
accordingly. 

The net result of the hearing, as far as scandal- 
mongering was concerned, was highly disappoint- 
ing. The hearings will continue in other sections 
of the country, and the reorganization managers, 
who are eager to put their plan through and launch 
the St. Paul as a going concern, are chafing at the 


Company and the Na- 
tional City Company, are inclined to view this 
merely as part of the day’s work. At no stage of 
the hearing has the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission itself sought to inquire into the actual plan 
for the reorganization of the property. This phase 
of the receivership automatically comes before the 
Commission in due course when the necessary ap- 
plication for the issuance of the new securities in- 
volved in the rehabilitation of the road’s financial 
structure is filed. 

Were it not for the opposition which developed 
after the road went into receivership, it is held 
likely that by now the reorganization would have 
been an accomplished fact. Shortly after bank- 
ruptcy papers were filed, a group of investment 
and savings bankers organized to protest the deposit 
of St. Paul securities under the Kuhn, Loeb- 
National City plan. The basis for their opposition 
was that a reorganization was unnecessary, that 
the assessment on the stockholders was excessive, 
and that an advance in the freight-rate structure 
would put the St. Paul in a position where it could 
earn its fixed charges with a margin of safety. 

A brisk struggle ensued lasting from early June, 
1925, until the middle of November, when an 
agreement was signed comprehending certain minor 
modifications in the original plan to satisfy the 
opposition. George Roosevelt, of Roosevelt and 
Sons, spokesman for the erstwhile opponents, 
agreed with Otto H. Kahn, of Kuhn, Loeb and 
Company, that the reasons for objecting to the 
bankers’ plan had been eliminated, and called 
upon those whom he represented to deposit their 
holdings in favor of the plan. 
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The elimination of this opposition threw into 
bolder relief the Jameson opposition group, which 
could see none of their objectives realized through 
the settlement, and which announced that instead 
of being finished, their fight had just begun. From 
then until now, this group, headed by Edwin C. 
Jameson, president of the Globe and Rutgers Fire 
Insurance Company, has kept up the attack, play- 
ing a prominent part in the Commission’s hearings. 


fone feeling among those who followed the hear- 
ings after the sessions in New York had been 
concluded was, generally, that the men under in- 
vestigation had come off much better than the op- 
position. No damaging admissions were obtained 
although the cross-examiners probed into details 
of transactions as far back as 1880. On the other 
hand, the Jameson opposition was shown in the 
course of the testimony to have been trading in St. 
Paul securities, and State insurance reports were 
cited to show that Mr. Jameson’s company had 
acquired a great part of its holdings of St. Paul 
securities in the months just before the receiver- 
ship and even after the failure, . 
when the bonds were selling at 
fifty cents on the dollar. The 
company were likewise shown 
to be large buyers of common 
stock. Considerable consterna- 
tion was also caused Mr. 
Jameson’s counsel when it was 
brought out that the lease of 
the Terre Haute line, which 
Mr. Jameson has vigorously 
attacked, had in fact been 
voted for by him in 1921. 

The merit of the opposing 
sides of the controversy will 
be weighed in due course by 
the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The financial com- 
munity, however, has arrived 
at the conclusion that circum- 
stances and circumstances alone 
wrecked the St. Paul. 

Suggestions that the officers 
and management had been lax 
in the discharge of their duties 
have not been borne out by the revelations to date. 
Those closest to the situation speak the most em- 
phatically in support of the régime of H. E. Byram, 
president of the St. Paul at the time of the receiver- 
ship and one of three receivers for the property 
appointed by the court. As one man put it recently: 
running’ a prosperous road is easy, but it is another 
thing to make a road in poor financial shape show 
up well. Statistics have been cited to support the 
claim that St. Paul’s operating efficiency was on the 
upgrade at the time of the receivership. 


(Keystone) 





H. E. Byram 
Former president of the St. Paul system 


To the lay mind, figures mean little; but by means 
of comparative tabulations, conditions can be 
ascertained. They show, for example, that the 
Northwest has been particularly hard hit in recent 
years; that the Panama Canal competition has 
seriously reduced railroad revenues; and that in- 
creased wages, material costs, and taxes have not 
been offset by a commensurate rise in freight and 
passenger rates. Roads like the Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific, by virtue of their ownership of 
income-producing stock of other companies, have 
managed to weather the depression. The St. Paul 
had no crutch to lean upon and collapsed. Two 
reasons may be given. The first is the much greater 
unproductive capital investment made by the St. 
Paul as compared with its competitors, and the 
second is its lack of nonoperating income. 

Under the head of unproductive capital invest- 
ment, it will be noted that St. Paul between 1908-09 
and 1923-24 added to its investment, road and 
equipment, materials and supplies, a total of 
$457,000,000. This expense included the outlay 
necessary to push their electrification project. 
During this period, the Chicago 
and Northwestern, including 
its subsidiary lines, expended 
but $270,000,000; the Great 
Northern, $218,000,000; and 
the Northern Pacific, $185 ,000,- 
ooo. That these investments 
were unproductive is obvious 
from a comparison of the net 
railway operating income re- 
ported by these roads over this 
period. St. Paul, for instance, 
reported for the year 1923-24 
net of $19,569,000, an increase 
of only $1,732,000 over the 
net of 1908-09. The North- 
western showed a decrease of 
$3,498,000; Great Northern, 
an increase of $6,670,000, and 
Northern Pacific a decrease of 
$9,105,000. 

In other words, St. Paul 
earned at a rate of 6.47 per 
cent on its investment in 
1908-09 and only 2.67 per cent 
in 1923-24, a decline of 3.80 per cent. The declines 
in the case of the other Northwestern carriers 
were: Chicago and Northwestern, 3.84 per cent; 
Northern Pacific, 3.84 per cent; and Great Northern, 
1.17 per cent. The obvious conclusion to this dis- 
play is that the more money these railway manage- 
ments put at the service of the public in the North- 
west, the worse off their security holders became. 

Of the $457,000,000 which St. Paul added to its 
investment in road equipment since 1908-09, $252,- 
000,000, or 56 per cent, was involved in the building 
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of the Puget Sound extension. When the new con- 
struction was decided upon, the management 
financed the road’s needs through stock. About 
40 per cent of the entire cost was raised by securi- 
ties which carried no fixed charges. The increase 
in the company’s funded debt from $116,000,000 
in 1909 to $444,000,000 in 1924 reflected the inabil- 
ity of the management to continue selling stock. 

Another aspect of the situation is the relative 
percentages of fixed charges available to the 
Northwestern lines in the way of nonoperating in- 
come. Northern Pacific and Great Northern re- 
ceive dividends from stock interest in the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy, a Central Western line 
enjoying prosperity. Nonoperating income for 
Northern Pacific in 1924 represented, for instance, 
75 per cent of its total fixed charges; Great Northern, 
65 per cent; and Northwestern, 27 per cent, com- 
pared with only 7 per cent for St. Paul. 


OR these reasons, the St. Paul at the end of 1924 
had failed to earn the fixed charges paid out 
in the period between 1921 and 1924, inclusive, by 
some $20,000,000. The company had only $8,000,000 
of its general mortgage bonds in its treasury avail- 
able for sale or hypothecation and another $18,- 
000,000 were held by the Government as part 
collateral for a $55,000,000 loan. 

The company required several millions annually 
for new capital expenditures. This raised the ques- 
tion as to whether or not the management was 
warranted in throwing its last treasury asset, the 
$8,000,000 of general 5s, into the breach. 


The sale or pledge of these bonds would, it was 
argued, mean a further increase in fixed charges. 
Unless the road was reasonably certain of showing a 
greatly increased net within a short time, the sacri- 
fice of these assets was held to be worse than use- 
less because it would further impair the equity of 
the junior bondholders and stockholders by the 
creation of more debt senior in lien. The decision to 
secure the advice of independent engineers on 
these questions was the natural course. 


HE Coverdale and Colpitts report, which was 

subsequently made, and the steps which fol- 
lowed it are now history. The reorganization plan 
which was promulgated just one year ago, written by 
Jerome J. Hanauer of Kuhn, Loeb and Company, 
has been characterized as a “masterpiece” by 
railroad experts and economists who have studied 
it. It equitably composes the divergent interests of 
the holders of $250,000,000 worth of securities and 
not a weak point has been found in it. Charles E. 
Mitchell, president of the National City Bank, testi- 
fied that the fees of the reorganization managers 
were set at a figure relatively far lower than in any 
previous railroad reorganization, and in every re- 
spect the security holders may feel that they have 
been fairly dealt with. Other properties reorganized 
by the same bankers have become strong and power- 
ful systems. There is every reason to expect that a 
rejuvenated St. Paul with fixed charges of $11,000,- 
000, earnings of more than $17,000,000, and a re- 
stored credit will take its rightful place among the 
great railroad systems of this continent. 


America Through Oriental Spectacles 


N the outskirts 
of the Japanese 
capital, the 


moving-picture palace 
was thronged with little 
figures gowned in color- 
ful kimonos, Nipponese 
dolls silken-robed with 
their pretty, stiff head- 
dress, and long-haired 


By Savel Zimand 


To their present viewpoint on America, Orien- 
tals are constantly adding distorted impressions 
gained from our moving pictures, says Mr. Zimand, 
recently returned from five years of wandering 
through the Far East. They resent our exclusion 
laws, and they mistrust our idealism. His article 
is an intimate expression of the Asiatic’s opinions 





crime and madness, sin 
and sadness, detectives 
and the underworld. As 
the people emerged from 
the theatre, one long- 
haired student was tell- 
ing his companion not to 
forget to see Commis- 
sioner Enright’ s detec- 
tive play, ‘‘Flying 





Japanese students. They had all come to see America. 
At the extreme left of the stage, a short, stout- 
looking son of Nippon, resembling somewhat the 
famous Balieff of the Chauve-Souris, was bellowing 
through the spaces of the theatre. He called out each 
scene explaining the “mighty, marvelous, magni- 
ficent, thrilling film in nine reels.” It was something 
on the life of the “Titan city,” and there was in it 


Hoofs,”’ and Jackie Coogan in “Trouble,” because 
that would explain still more about American life. 
Thus, week after week, the movies supply them 
with new phrases, new ideas, side lights on the life 
and beliefs of the people inhabiting the land of 
the Stars and Stripes. 

I returned not long ago from a trip around the 
world which led me to all parts of Asia from the 
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Mediterranean to the Pacific. As I try to review my 
impressions on the attitude of Orientals regarding 
America I find that the East resents as never before 
our immigration laws and is full of a profound mis- 
trust of our idealism. But I also find that the Eastern 
view concerning our national character has the ele- 
ment of paradox. It so happened that the next day 
after my visit to the cinema theatre, I found a note 
from a prominent Japanese asking me to dine with 
him the following day. I had many things to talk 
over with him, but coming on top of my cinema ex- 
perience I was doubly glad to have the invitation, for 
it was from a Japanese who for years had been a 
student of our life, who had 
lived in America and was 
thoroughly at home with West- 
ern manners and_ customs. 
But at his home he lived like 
every other Japanese, the 
rooms simply furnished and 
only a few pictures and orna- 
ments in the entire building. 
The floor through the house 
was covered with a fine mat- 
ting of rice straw. 

Squatted on flat cushions 
round a stand about a foot 
from the floor, we dined on 
boiled rice, fish, and a variety 
of other typical Japanese 
dishes. After compliments, as 
they say in the East, I begged 
him to give me his sincere 
opinion — not the expression 
of sentiments called out on 
great occasions — about the 
United States. What kind of 
country do you think he sees? 
He sees a land made up of 
sentimentality, courage, and enterprising people 
who know of no moderation in their actions. He sees 
a people always excessive. He compares us with the 
English and says that they have gone so far because 
they know how to act with moderation. He finds 
that we lack this important quality. 

To all this I listened and then I asked whether 
he does not admire our priceless inventions and 
achievements in the field of organization and in- 
dustry. ““Who are your great organizers now?” he 
asked. “You have Ford. But he is chiefly a 
great mechanic. You have Judge Gary. But how 
does he compare with Rockefeller or Carnegie? 
You have taught us a great deal about methods 
of sanitation. But you have also made us ac- 
quainted with Tammany Hall. In the meantime, 
you go on proclaiming that America is the first 
land in the world. And day after day you go on to 
rush and hurry so that you do not realize what life 
réally is. But the paradox of it all is that while we 


(Keystone) 








MAHATMA GANDHI 


‘* It seems to me that America’s words are loftier 
than her deeds”’ 


don’t like it we all try to imitate you. Your influ- 
ence is tremendous.” 

This characterization of our life and people may 
be only partially true or perhaps entirely wrong. 
But it has the merit of being based on a serious 
effort to understand America. To the masses the 
world over, whether Japanese, Chinese, Indians, 
Anamese, or Tibetans, America is the land of 
wonder. We go to the Orient to see the Arabian 
Nights come to life again, but for them our country 
is the fairyland. Wherever I went in the Orient the 
masses never let me forget that I was a man of su- 
perwealth. To the masses abroad the term “Ameri- 
can” is almost synonymous 
with man of wealth. Every- 
thing about you convinces 
them of this. You have gold on 
your eyeglasses, gold on your 
fountain pen, and generally 
gold in your teeth. A peasant 
in the Macedonian hills once 
asked me whether I did not 
have diamonds in my teeth. 
Having perfectly good teeth I 
naturally resented this, and 
he decided then and there that 
I was no American. 

The movies only reénforce 
them in their childish beliefs. 
Of course, they also get a pic- 
ture of a country where nobody 
cares in the least about obey- 
ing the law, where battles are 
continually raging between the 
United States Army and the 
bootleggers, where the Ku- 
Klux Klan and lynching are 
approved on general principles. 
They see at the movies all that 
we say and do, and much more that we don’t say 
and don’t do; all the political catchwords, divorce 
trials — nothing is omitted save the essence and 
soul of the country. The result is that they have no 
ghost of an idea what America is like and know a 
good, deal of what she is not like. 


MONG the American problems there is none 
that provokes the educated Oriental to more 
disdainful comment than our intellectual life. To 
them our poets and writers have done nothing dif- 
ferent from what the English have done before us. 
There is no original American literature, there is 
no original American art, there is no original culture 
whatever. We produced one great statesman in 
recent years, they will tell you, and we preferred the 
political boss to him. 
I remember that at a gathering of prominent 
Indians, people who have abandoned caste rule and 
who live as we do, I was challenged to name the 
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great people we have produced. The last great 
American writer they had heard of was Mark Twain, 
and one of them was much amused over what he 
called our latest invention in patriotism — the 
“one hundred per cent American.” 

“Show us,” challenged one of those present, who 
was a minister of a provincial government, “show 
us your great people. Who are they? Where are your 
present-day statesmen who could compare with the 
English? Americans scorn our caste rules, and I find 
that no nation has more of them. But I presume it is 
wrong to dwell on the weakest points of a nation. 
You have given to the world a Wilson, even if your 
people turned against him.” 


a. the discussion was over they all agreed 
that America has dowered the world with great 
things like the Ford and many other mechanical 
inventions, and that great things are to be expected 
from us. Only that for the present we know little 
about the stars. “With us,” said the barrister, “‘it is 
the reverse. But material wealth is not everything.” 

The country in the Far East where the educated 
people are really grateful for our assistance is China. 
And yet it was in that struggling republic that I 
heard educated men saying that we are a nation of 
revivalists, of hustlers, of husky, boyish enthu- 
siasts. Once on an excursion to the Great Wall an 
outstanding Chinese educator questioned me about 
the one hundred per cent American. 

“Look at this Great Wall,” he said, while we were 


ascending one of its summits; “it was begun in the _ 


Third Century before Christ, and the last portion of 
its 1,500 miles was added two thousand years after 
the first brick was laid. Our written history begins in 
the Twenty-third Century before Christ, and yours 
a little later. And yet when I was in America, I 
saw many Chinese treated as if they belonged to a 
nation of pariahs. 

“While walking through the East Side of New 
York, American children were shouting after me, 
“Hi, John, you washee, washee.’ These were the 
future citizens of America. And the older ones kept 
reminding me of your great inventions. I grant 
them all and admire them. But we invented printing, 
gunpowder, the mariner’s compass, and many other 
things ages ago. And certain Americans, now more 
then ever before, talk about America being first 
in everything. You remember before the war, the 
Germans had that kind of slogan with their 
“Deutschland iiber alles.’ We all know that you 
are the first in the world in industry, and in hard 
work, and in hustling. Now Americans with their 
strong trumpets are blowing the note of one hun- 
dred per cent Americanism.” 

When I hear the one hundred per cent business 
mentioned I am reminded of a saying attributed to 
Confucius. That great leader was once asked what 
would be the first thing he would do were the reins 


; a 


of absolute power to be placed in his hands. He 
replied that he would define his terms and make 
words coincide with things. To most of us it seems 
that the “one hundred per cent American” slogan is 
used in a way that bears no relation to the actual 
facts, but we can’t expect foreigners to know this. 
While in India, I was visiting with Mahatma 
Gandhi, who, as the world has come to know, has 
been for the last decade the most potent figure in 
Asia. It was in a little fishermen’s village near the 
city of Bombay. His cottage was near the seashore 
and surrounded with whispering palm trees. Gandhi 
is fifty-five years old, a mere slip of a man with 
close-cropped hair, which makes him look bald in 
his photographs; his lack of teeth adds to the effect 


- of age in his pictures. Yet here in the flesh, he looked 


entirely different. The thought that came to my 
mind was that here was a modern Saint Francis. 
We talked about many subjects, and the discussion 
drifted naturally enough to America. I asked him 
how he felt about America. He regarded me with his 
large brown eyes. 

“America,” said that little man who to many in 
India is like God Himself, and whose name is to 
every one of his countrymen a symbol of love, 
“America — why it seems to me that America’s 
words are loftier than her deeds.” 

Such is the idealism of our country as it presents 
itself to a prominent Indian. From my conver- 
sations with educated Easterners in other parts I 
received the impression that this view is held by 
most of them. But it has not been always thus. 
There was a time, not so long ago, when the people 
in those parts of the globe thought differently about 
us. In those days we were known to them as the 
nation which favors freedom for every land. Later 
there came the almost religious excitement over the 
message of Woodrow Wilson. He became the rally- 
ing point of all those people. He was their hero and 
deliverer, and his voice, to them, was the voice of 
America. Word went around that America would 
save the world. But in the last few years a change of 
feeling has occurred, probably due to the fact that 
after illusions come greater disillusions. But more 
specifically it was caused by what they hold to be 
our attitude on the color question. From those who 
instructed them on the subject of America, Eastern- 
ers heard that in America all people are equal. 
Everybody is as good as the other man, and every- 
body has an equal opportunity to get to the top. 
Now they say that a closer study of our actions has 
considerably modified their original point of view. 


ET me give an example as to what they have 
in mind. A few years ago our Supreme Court 
rendered a decision holding that a high-caste Hindu 
is not a white person within the meaning of the law, 
and that no Indian can be naturalized as a citizen 
of the United States. Before (Continued on page 755) 
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Memories of Cloistered Walls 


Commencement Days Bring Joy to Students and Alumni 


OMMENCEMENT exercises and the cloistered 
walls of college and university buildings hold the 
nation’s interest in June, month of graduations. Through 
the kindly permission of the various artists here repre- 
sented, THE INDEPENDENT is able to recall to its readers 
some of the scenes and buildings which hold memories 
dear to their hearts — of their own Commencements and 
the reunions which bring back thoughts of the last days of 
play. To the student, commencement has come to be a 
riot of hourly events, from the arrival of untold family to 
the general good-by. Notable among its rites and cere- 
monies are the initial bickerings on the part of distracted 
seniors to secure rooms and tickets for unexpected 
relatives, the sickening suspense as examination marks 
are posted, the cramped style of the prom, the run in 
the ninth inning which brings tears to the eyes of world- 
calloused grads, the perspiring address that accompanies 
the presentation of diplomas, and later — the cold world. 
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Just why the world should be cold in practically the 
hottest days of summer — have you ever attended a Com- 
mencement when it wasn’t over ninety in the shade? — 
is left to the individual to decide. Formerly, in the old 
Colonial days, such exercises were held in the fall at the 
“commencement” of the college year, though they do not 
derive their name and signifiance from this fact, but 
rather from the traditions of Cambridge, established in 
America through Harvard University. 

With the “summa cum laude” still ringing in his ears, 
the newly-fledged alumnus begins to feel that he never 
before appreciated just what a good place college was to 
be in. His is “the finest class that ever graduated.” He 
sorrows to think that he will never more behold it intact. 
He is reminded of the high cultural standards of the uni- 
versity — and never again will he feel quite sointellectual! 
Later he departs for home or abroad while spires, bastions, 
and storied windows fade into the distance. 
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Malaria—a World Scourge 


By William Jourdan Rapp 


apathy of the poverty- 





ARIOUS histo- 
rians have at- 
tributed the 


decay of such great civi- 
lizations as the Babylo- 
nian, the Egyptian, and 
the Greek to mala- 
ria, that disease that is 
still so prevalent in those 
lands. A casual visitor to 





Director Arthur Stringer of the Gorgas Memo- 
rial Institute has declared that in the United 
States mosquitoes cause annually three million 
cases of malaria with the economic loss of $100,- 
000,000. This appalling figure makes plain why 
some understanding of this disease is of greatest 
importance. The author, secretary of the Inter- 
national Near East Malaria Commission, speaks 

with the authority of many years’ study 


stricken people. The 
free distribution of 
quinine to sufferers 
acts only as a temporary 
palliative. 

Today, it is not an 
exaggeration to say that 
malaria is the greatest 
human scourge next to 
war. The waste of hu- 








the Near East today 
would be inclined to 
agree with them. In Greece, Asia Minor, Syria, Pales- 
tine, and the Caucasus, the vitality of whole popula- 
tions has been undermined by the recurring fever. 
Civilization seems to be breaking down before this 
insidious enemy. A closer study will show that mala- 
ria in that part of the world has increased by leaps 
and bounds since the war. It was war, sweeping over 
the Near Eastern lands, that broke down the people’s 
resistance and made way for the ravages of malaria. 
Many scourges follow in the train of wars, but none 
is more deadly in the long run than the malady 
which stalks on the wings of mosquitoes throughout 
the lands which were the cradle of our Western 
civilization. 

More and more the realization that malaria is a 
social disease is being driven home to students of 
public health. Where people are prosperous, — well 
housed, well fed, and profitably and healthfully oc- 
cupied, — malaria is seldom a serious problem, even 
in the tropics. A prosperous people possesses the nec- 
essary communal spirit and wealth to fight the 
malady. In the United States, malaria is largely re- 
stricted to the poor agricultural population of the 
Southern States, where 
its ravages, as the re- 
ports of the United 
States Public Health 
Service show, are far 
greater than most peo- 
ple realize. Govern- 
ment antimosquito 
campaigns organized 
to do away with the 
breeding places of the 
anopheles mosquito, 
which carries the plas- 
modium whose injec- 
tion into the humar 
blood stream causes 
the disease, are of i10 
avail in the face of the 





Every member of this Turkish peasant family in Anatolia suffers from 
malaria. They were treated by the author in the summer of 1920 


man vitality and life 
caused by tuberculosis, cancer, or any other single 
disease is small in comparison with that caused by 
malaria. It is only necessary to consider the ravages 
of malaria in crowded India to realize this. Millions 
of Hindu agriculturists suffer from the disease, 
which, because of the growing poverty of the working 
people, is increasing in India in spite of all the efforts 
of the British Government. Only when the Hindu 
peasants can earn enough to house, clothe, and feed 
themselves properly will they be able to vanquish 
the disease which is now destroying them. 

Formerly, it was thought that quinine was a 
specific poison for the malarial parasite — that it 
cured the disease by killing the parasite. If that 
theory were correct, big doses would be more effec- 
tive than small ones. But this is not the case. There 
is now overwhelming evidence that after quinine 
has been absorbed by the human organism, it is 
somehow modified by the body cells and changed 
into a substance which is fatal to the malarial para- 
sites. Thus man himself is to some extent responsi- 
ble for his cure, and any factor which reduces his 
power of self-help must reduce his hope of cure. 
What these factors are 
we can only speculate, 
but they probably in- 
clude deficient nutri- 
tion, ill health due to 
extraneous causes, ex- 
haustion and _ strain, 
repeated infection, and 
perhaps, also, overdos- 
ing with quinine. 

No single measure 
that we know of at 
present will eliminate 
malaria. The disease 
must be fought in- 
cessantly and in all 
possible ways. Every 
(Continued on page 755) 
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What Does the Nation Think About? 


By Ben A. Arneson 


NE of the first qualifications of a political 
() leader is his ability to judge correctly the 
feeling of voters in his community upon 
the issues of the day, whether great or small. And 
since men who make politics their business may be 
expected to acquire a certain rare proficiency in 
such diagnosis, it follows that State party platforms 
are significant indicators of national feeling. True, 
they are by no means final. Political doctors 
are no more infallible than other men, but any 
answer to the question of what the national mind 
thinks about is perhaps more accurately reached 
through an examination of State party platforms 
than by any other method. Na- 
tional platforms, interesting as 
they are, form by no means so 
sure an index of the nation’s 
feeling since they must be made, 
of necessity, from a far more com- 
plex study of symptoms in which 
the chances for error are propor- 
tionately greater. But the State 
platform, keeping close to the 
feeling of a more or less homogene- 
ous electorate, manages generally 
to present a fair summary of the 
voters’ thoughts. 

At noothertimeandinno other \— 
way is such a general expression of 
public opinion given as at the polls during a nation- 
wide election. To be sure, this expression to a large 
degree lacks definiteness and conciseness because 
the voter’s decision is for the most part based on 
the relative merits of the various competing candi- 
dates rather than on the issues. Still, many party 
platforms play a distinct réle in reflecting public 
views and sentiments. It is a well-known fact that 
the political platform is largely meaningless so far 
as a statement of party principles and policies is 
concerned, and very few, if any, of the careful 
students of politics regard the platform as a serious 
enumeration of preélection promises. Nevertheless, 
it must be admitted that party platforms are 
formulated with the avowed purpose of influenc- 
ing the voters. The party leaders, who directly or 
indirectly decide the details of the platform, are 
sometimes endowed with uncanny shrewdness in 
interpreting the public mind, and in the formulation 
of the platform they make sure that its provisions 
will displease as few as possible. Hence, it is safe to 
assume that State platforms represent what the 
political leaders believe to be .he consensus of public 
opinion on political and related’ subjects. 


uppermost 





With State primaries > 
cupying the attention of. the 
country, this analysis of 
State party platforms by a 
professor of political science 
in a Middle Western uni- 
versity is particularly timely. 
Based upon the preélection 
promises of the 1924 cam- 
paign, it affords a basis for 
comparing the issues now 


minds with questions which 
occupied their attention two 
years ago 


A few exceptions might be found in those unusual 
cases where there is a clear-cut issue on some point, 
but even here it may be a difference of opinion be- 
tween the opposing party chieftains as to which of 
two views will be the more agreeable to the voters. 
If, for example, one party condemns the Klan, the 
other may think it advisable to be silent; or if one 
platform champions light wines and beer, the other 
may support the Volstead Act or may hide behind 
a straddling statement about law enforcement. In 
any event, the purpose of the platform is to attract 
as many voters as possible; and the support that a 
party receives at an election may be called a crude 
index of the extent to which the 
sentiments expressed in the plat- 
form represent the view of the 
people in the State. This is obvi- 
ously not due to the fact that 
voters base their decisions upon a 
careful study of the platform; but 
it is fair to say that the value of 
a particular party platform as a 
reflector of public opinion com- 
pared with the value of another 
platform in the same or in a differ- 
ent State should be measured by 
the voting strength back of the 
party and the platform. 

The following discussion and 
the accompanying table and figures are the result 
of a careful analysis of seventy-four platforms for 
the year 1924, representing all of the States in the 
Union except Alabama, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, Maryland, Oklahoma, Oregon, and Pennsyl- 
vania. In the last three no platforms are formulated, 
and in at least two of the others no governors were 
elected in 1924. All planks in these platforms were 
classified, and each plank was weighted according 
to the party strength in the State. Hence, a pro- 
nouncement for the Child Labor Amendment, for 
example, in a large State is very properly given more 
weight than a similar plank in a smaller State. In 
this way it is possible to find the total vote repre- 
sented by any given pronouncement and to compare 
it with one of a different or antagonistic character. 
For example, it was discovered that planks squarely 
for prohibition were represented by a voting 
strength of 3,455,008, antiprohibition planks by 
3227,522, while a voting strength of 7,552,622 was 
found back of the general and often vague state- 
ments concerning law enforcement. Let it be em- 
phasized again that it is not contended that the 
vote was taken specifically on these questions. 


the voters’ 
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public opinion on 
prohibition, the 
platforms reveal a 
strong sentiment 








the voting strength 
represented by 
each type of plank was reduced to a percentage 
basis in relation to the vote represented by the 
seventy-four platforms which totaled 22,060,506. On 
this basis the view favorable to prohibition is repre- 
sented by 15.7, that favorable to modification by 
14.9, and the rather colorless plank on law enforce- 
ment by 34.2 per cent of the total voting strength 
studied. By ‘ae use of these percentages it is pos- 
sible to rank the many topics discussed by the plat- 
forms, and to a degree to determine what topics 
seemed to receive most general attention. Agricul- 
ture and its problems received attention in plat- 
forms representing 75.7 per cent and ranked first 
among the topics considered. Planks on taxation 
came second, with 72.9 per cent; while roads, pro- 
hibition, labor, racial and religious intolerance, edu- 
cation, State administration, and the Child Labor 
Amendment —in the order named —all repre- 
sented percentages of more than s0. Other topics 
ranking from 25 to 50 per cent were: civil and poliz- 
cal rights of woman, elections, veterans, conserva- 
tion, economy in government, the tariff, the budget, 
and home rule for cities. These are the topics which 
were deemed by platform makers of interest to 
voters, and there is justification for believing that 
these actually are the political topics uppermost in 
the minds of the rank and file of Americans. The 
prominence of subjects like agriculture, taxation, 
roads, prohibition, and labor is not surprising. 


re analysis of the provisions, or planks, dealing 
with each of these leading topics reveals further 
interesting details. Statements favoring agriculture 
were, as already noted, the most common. The most 
specific pronouncement under this head related to co- 
operative marketing — a plan which seemed to be 


-regarded generally with favor. Most of the interest 


in taxation was related to revision and reduction. The 
gasoline tax received some attention, with the large 
majority of planks on the subject favoring that form 
of taxation. Practically all the references to roads 


RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF VARIOUS PLANKS IN STATE PLATFORMS 


for law enforce- 
ment. A much 
smaller showing is made for expressions squarely 
in favor of prohibition, while the pronouncements 
for modification of the prohibition law have almost 
as large a following as those expressly favoring the 
Eighteenth Amendment and the existing laws for 
enforcing it. Labor is treated with great respect by 
the platforms, although many of the planks on the 
subject are general rather than specific. Collective 
bargaining receives more favorable attention than 
any other matter relating to labor. 


O those who look for indications of interest in 

public affairs, the strong current setting toward 
consolidation and reorganization of State adminis- 
tration agencies is significant. At the same time, a 
few emphatic statements condemn the experiments 
in administrative reorganization which are being 
carried on in some States. The merit system is 
championed by a few, and in some cases a demand 
is made for fewer elective offices. When the planks 
relating to the Child Labor Amendment are scru- 
tinized, and the well-nigh unanimous support of its 
ratification is noted, it is evident that one of two 
things is true: either the platforms do not accu- 
rately reflect sentiment on this subject, or else the 
defeat of the amendment in the Legislatures of 1925 
came about in spite of the sentiment that existed in 
its favor at the time the legislators were chosen. No 
doubt the latter is more nearly the truth. At the 
same time, the situation in regard to that amend- 
ment well illustrates the well-known truth that 
platform promises are by no means certain of ful- 
fillment. The eight-hour day and the forty-eight- 
hour week for women were given considerable 
support. Support of primary elections greatly out- 
weighed attacks upon that method of nomination. 
The soldiers’ bonus was frequently favored and 
never directly opposed. Of the references to the 
tariff, the greatest weight — though by only a small 
margin — goes to the opponents of the present 
tariff law. 
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The Shadow Stage 
To the Sap Belongs the Mazuma 


r HE WILDERNESS WOMAN” 
is a comedy of bad manners. If 
that hardly distinguishes it from 
the rest of our screen comedies, let it be 
said that it is one of those affairs wherein 
a woolly denizen of the West arrives in 
New York with his daughter and his bank 
roll and forthwith enters into negotiations 
with two crooks to buy the subway. It is 
a hang-over from the days when most of 
the comedies and comic songs, from 
“Fashion” on, were echoes of “Reuben 
Has Come to Town.” Since those two 
city crooks, who have harassed rustics 
through a hundred plays and tales, started 
going to the country, we have seen very 
little of Reuben and have been spared 
such humor as derives from turning a 
pet bear loose in a hotel lobby. 

It is the least of my purpose to recom- 
mend the fashion in which the innocents- 
abroad humor has been dished up in “The 
Wilderness Woman,” but it will bear 
marking as the film in which Mr. Chester 
Conklin comes to full flower as an Ameri- 
can comedian. One would not risk a great 
deal if he bet on Mr. Conklin as the most 
indigenous American funny man that the 
movie has produced. Heretofore, he has 
been chiefly notable as having acted the 
descendent Pola Negri quite off her feet 
in the screen adaptation of “The Tattooed 
Countess,” and for playing second fiddle, 
perforce, to Adolphe Menjou in an ane- 
mic pastry called “A Social Celebrity.” 
Now he takes up with the Wilderness 
Woman where he left off with the Tat- 
tooed Countess, and it may be prophesied 
that his talents will be more than equal to 
the wildest or most tattooed females that 
are henceforth turned at large with him. 


MAGINE, if you have not seen him, a 

quirky little man with a huge mustache, 
a pair of plate-glass spectacles, and a fine 
indifference to the set of his trousers and 
you have the outward semblance of Mr. 
Conklin. For the rest and more precious 
part of him, the imagination will be in- 
ferior to the eye. In his quizzical, vulgar 
way he sums up all the collarless evenings 
on all the American back porches; he is 
the soul of the American mustache cup, 
carpet slippers, uninhibited guffaw, and 
squidlike existence of the small town 
combined. Basically, he relies as little on 
the eccentricities of mustache and specta- 
cles as Charlie Chaplin does on the baggy 
trousers and futile cane. Underneath 
these concessions to a label-mad public is 
as fine an equipment of plebe pantomime 
and facial play as the screen may boast. 


By Perceval Reniers 


He is the epitome of the minor American 
scene, the unofficial representative of a 
great pants-hitching public. 

Floating to the surface with Conklin 
is another and far less important zany, 
Harry Langdon by name. This long time 
past he has been playing around in two- 
reel nonsense more familiar to the byways 
than to the highways. The occasion of his 
seven-reel début is a collection of gags 
called “Tramp, Tramp, Tramp” that has 





' (First National) 


Harry LANGDON 


occasionally to do with a walking race 
across the continent. Langdon is an apos- 
tle of moon-faced imbecility; in the vul- 
gate, a “sap” comedian. 

The screen is particularly hospitable to 
this comedy of waifs and strays of which 
Mr. Chaplin is the chief exemplar, with 
Buster Keaton, Harry Langdon, and lesser 
lights zigzagging in his footsteps. It 
seems to have taken out an exclusive 
privilege over that old-fashioned “butt” 
of low comedy, the half-wit, improving on 
him until he is a complete nitwit and 
putting him forth as something peculiarly 
its own. Just why it should be amusing — 
if it should — to watch an infantile brain 
dashing itself innocently against the laws 
of existence must be left to more diligent 
and competent analysts than your cor- 
respondent. Looking at it from a safe dis- 
tance, it seems to be extremely complex, 
involved as it is with the appeal of the 
utterly daft circus clown, the pathetic 
genius of Charlie Chaplin, the universal 
fascination of our old friend, Simple Si- 
mon, the perennially captivating Don of 


Cervantes, and, more than likely, the 
strangle hold that the under dog has on 
our sympathies. However and whatever 
it may be, the comedians of the motion 
picture have found it more profitable to 
trade on one brain cell than on an ava- 


_lanche of wit, and who can blame them? 


No one, surely, who sees the rewards. 

The earnings to date of “The Fresh- 
man,” in which it may be remembered 
that Harold Lloyd made lack-wit comedy 
by his childish eagerness to substitute for 
the tacklers’ dummy in football practice, 
are considerably more than $2,000,000. 
Mr. Lloyd’s histrionic imbecilities have, 
in fact, brought him to the top of the. 
heap of motion-picture wage earners. His 
current weekly income is $40,000, an 
advance of $10,000 a week over his pre- 
vious year’s earnings. “‘The Gold Rush,” 
wherein Charlie Chaplin breasted the ter- 
rors of the frozen north with the brain 
equipment of a canary, has reaped for 
him approximately $1,500,000. This puts 
poor Mr. Chaplin in second place on the 
pay roll. Buster Keaton, last seen, as I re- 
member, riding to a round-up of steers on 
the back of a milch cow, is rewarded with 
a salary of $4,000 a week. His more 
distinguished confréres head their own 
companies and pocket all the earnings 
therefrom, so Mr. Keaton’s stipend is pal- 
try beside theirs, but I have no doubt his 
annuities will increase with his inanities. 
The public pays well for the ludicrous 
with a dash of pathos. Mr. Harry Lang- 
don, with his vacuous face and his be- 
wildered gestures, is on the right track. 
For, at least in the movies, the meek shall 
inherit a goodly slice of their promised 
reward. “Mazuma” is the word, and it 
does not mean art. 


HILE we are in the commercial 

strain it may be interesting to note 
that Lillian Gish capitalizes pathos at 
from $8,000 to $10,000 a week. While no 
attempt will be made here to class Miss 
Gish with the saphead comedians, she is 
nevertheless to be associated definitely 
with the clan of waifs and strays. The dif- 
ference between her and Charlie Chaplin, 
for example, is not so real as apparent. 
Her suffering belongs quite as much to 
the unhappy consequences of super- 
naiveté as does his. If she leans to dying 
while he prefers an unchastened and child- 
like optimism, they are alike in that they 
both proceed about their businesses in 
humble tatters and both with the same 
appeal hung about their metaphorical 
necks, ‘Please Help the Dumb.” 
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Readers and Writers 
By Ernest Boyd 


a 


ITH “The Second Empire,” Mr. 

W Philip Guedalla succeeded in 
breaking down the superstition 
current in this country that he was merely 
an essayist who had a fatiguing gift of 
epigrammatic phrase and a lamentable 
tendency to make puns at any cost, even 
at the expense of humor. As an admirer of 
his writings from the beginning, I have 
gallantly but vainly championed him 
against such charges, and have rejoiced 


privately when it seemed as if he had come 


into his own. But even after “The Second 
Empire” it required only a reprint of his 
first book, “Supers and Supermen,” to 
cause murmurs to arise again, on the mis- 
taken assumption that this work was a 
recent one, instead of being no less than 
six years old — a fact uncharitably con- 
cealed by the second American publishers 
of that amusing volume. 

Now Mr. Guedalla confronts his readers 
with a double challenge, for “Fathers of 
the Revolution” (Putnam) is not only a 
collection of essays, but they are essays on 
topics emphatically American. In fact, 
they are sacred American subjects, and 
Mr. Guedalla’s irony is undiscouraged — 
possibly, it was provoked — by the ab- 
sence from American histories of any note 
of appreciative irreverence toward those 
august but slightly inhuman figures. Be- 
tween “A Short Treatise on Truth” and a 
“Footnote on Greatness” Mr. Guedalla 
presents a series of sketches: H. M. 
George III; H. M. Louis XVI; The Right 
Hon. Lord North, K. G.; The Right Hon. 
Earl of Chatham; The Right Hon. Ed- 
mund Burke; Lieutenant-General John 
Burgoyne; Lieutenant-General Earl Corn- 
wallis; General Washington; Dr. Frank- 
lin; Mr. Samuel Adams; Mr. Alexander 
Hamilton, and M. de La Fayette. 


“UNIVE generations ago,” says the au- 
thor’s foreword, “the United States 
leapt from the trap-door of history. This 
startling event was achieved by some men 
and in spite of others. Repeatedly por- 
trayed, they somehow fail to stand vividly 
in the world’s memory; for they were 
mainly presented in the stiff convention of 
official portraiture, which is not easily 
remembered; and in many cases repetition 
has deprived the portrait of all meaning. 
These studies may perform, as aids to 
memory, the modest duties of the sketch- 
book. Since they make no pretence of 
completeness or finality, they can have 
little claim to hang in the main gallery.” 
Mr. Guedalla believes that “patriotism 
and centenaries are the two greatest 
enemies of Truth,” and that English and 
American historians alike have viewed the 





men and the events of the Revolution 
from a conventional and strictly patriotic 
standpoint. To the English mind “the 
stern figures before which awed worship- 
pers swing republican censers” appear in 
a very different light. “They are oddly 
shrunken; they dwindle into a provincial 
pettiness; and their voices monotonously 
intone the dreary formule of sedition.” 
One cannot fit those figures into “that 
glorious charade which has delighted 
American minds for a century with the 
elevating spectacle of Lord North in the 
sombre trappings of Alva and the Neronic 
despotism of King George.” There are 
two myths and it will be the pleasure of 
“some unborn Frazer” to pursue “a 
Golden Bough through the dark forest of 
Thanksgiving Day oratory and Anglo- 
American school textbooks.” 


F dexterity of phrase and good humor, 
combined with lightly worn scholar- 
ship, are qualifications for such a task, Mr. 
Guedalla has made here an excellent be- 
ginning. He can make even George III a 
rather interesting and sympathetic figure. 
Encouraged by the spectacle on the Con- 
tinent of kings who had “resumed the 
government of their astonished countries,” 
George decided that he, too, ought to 
govern, but “viewed as a candidate for 
autocracy, George was singularly unim- 
pressive,” and a chain of circumstances, 
upon which Mr. Guedalla deftly touches, 
caused this experiment to coincide with 
the loss of the North American Colonies. 
Lord North who, “with his sovereign 
and General Washington,” was “the 
official architect of the Republic,” de- 
serves better treatment than is usually 
accorded to him by American opinion. 
Mr. Guedalla reflects upon the perverse 
way in which statues are erected, by way 
of enlisting sympathy for his project. 
“King George III is out of place in Cock- 
spur Street. That neat military figure, 
when America pays her historical debts, 
will ride down Broadway. For he helped 
more than most men for whom the claim 


is made to found the United States. A 
similar piety should impel every town in 
the Union to erect astatueof Lord North.” 
North suffered from the strange delusion 
that “party was less than country,” and 
he added “a yet stranger notion of his 
own that the country was personified in 
its king.” Thus he is shown as precisely 
the kind of Prime Minister who would 
suit a king who believed in governing, 
but “with an intelligence rare among 
civilian statesmen, he left the war to 
soldiers.” He never could take the King’s 
cheerful view of the situation in America, 
but he believed in maintaining order, so 
“they turned on Boston as they had 
turned on Southwark; and Boston made 
the war.” 


HE sketch of Burgoyne has some of 

the sardonic charm of Shaw’s concep- 
tion of the man in “The Devil’s Disciple.” 
He seems to have been a military man 
with intelligent ideas; his failure was 
doomed. In Mr. Guedalla he inspires 
some salutary reflections: “Itis the darling 
error of patriotic persons that history is 
made by victories. Handy for perorations, 
this view enjoys a wide and natural popu- 
larity with public speakers, writers of 
stirring ballads, and sculptors whose 
talents lie in a memorial direction. It 
gratifies the national pride, fits quite com- 
pactly into school textbooks, and is con- 
venient for anniversaries. But is it more 
than an agreeable half-truth?.. . It 
takes two sides to make a victory. The de- 
cisive battles of the world have also been 
defeats; and possibly the unsuccessful 
generals are the true makers of history.” 
If “a slight omission” had not prevented 
the necessary orders from being sent to 
Howe, he might have met Burgoyne at 
Albany. But the draft was not completed. 
“So Lord George Germaine went down 
into the country and lost America.” 

The picture of Washington is that of a 
figure intensely English and Georgian: 
“A national hero who declines, however 
courteously, to oblige with a demonstra- 
tion of the national characteristics must 
expect stern treatment. . . . There was 
something unforgivably, almost defiantly 
(dare one say?) British in his demeanour 
which left a loyal posterity with no decent 
alternative to a drastic repainting of his 
portrait.” Franklin, on the other hand, 
is “the first American” and “the first 
Rotarian.” All of these figures invite to 
delighted quotation, for Mr. Guedalla has 
made his Eminent Americans as irresist- 
libe as Mr. Strachey’s Eminent Victo- 
rians. There is no alternative. You must 


read the book. 
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Romance in Another Planet 


THE WORM OUROBOROS. By E. R. 
Eddison. New York: Albert &§ Charles 


Boni. $3.00. 


RITTEN in 1922 and published 
\ \ in England the following year, 
this strange, compelling book is 
now for the first time offered to the gen- 
eral American public. I doubt if the public 
will generally avail itself of the privilege 
or that a majority of those who do read it 
will genuinely enjoy and like it. The thing 
is too special, too fantastic, requiring too 
resilient and quick an imagination‘ever to 
be popular among those hosts of sterling 
people who determine the lists of best 
sellers. But for all those who swear at it 
there will be some who swear by it, who 
delight in it exceedingly, who use it as a 
touchstone to determine the powers of 
discriminaion among their friends. And 
yet, to like the book intensely does not 
necessarily imply a finer literary judgment 
than another’s, for it is indeed strong, 
pungent stuff of a particular and alto- 
gether new flavor, and one is instinctively 
attracted or repelled by it. Most preju- 
dices are based on our liking for the usual, 
the accustomed thing; the new thing we 
dread and dislike; it upsets and disturbs 
us; it pinches our habits here and there; 
it is different from all our laboriously 
acquired esthetics, and therefore it is 
wrong, it is monstrous, it is almost wicked. 
“The Worm Ouroboros”’ will suffer from 
its undeniable strangeness. A wholly 
original book, sui generis, only those able 
to lay aside the prejudices of habit will 
succeed in yielding to its magic. But these 
will be richly repaid. 


HE author is at pains to tell us that 

it “is neither allegory nor fable, but 
a story to be read for its own sake,” and 
that is the way to read it—a fineromance 
which, as Mr. Cabell says, “purchases, 
through its own unadulterate magic, and 
for no utilitarian ends whatever, the 
momentary ‘suspension of disbelief’ in 
many very beautiful impossibilities.” 
Briefly, the ‘story tells how one Lessing- 
ham, a modern man, dreams a dream and 
sees visions. He is translated to another 
world, to Mercury, we are told, and there 
observes the great adventures of the 
strange beings in that country. Their 
world is torn by struggles between the 
great kingdom of Witchland and that of 
Demonland, the lesser powers of Goblin- 
land, Pixyland, Impland, and the rest 
being tributary and subordinate to one or 
the other. For a while Lessingham figures 
slightly as an observer, and then fades 
out of the book and the dream goes on. 


A Review by D. R. 


The kings and lords of those lands are 
like men, and yet larger, sterner, and more 
heroic than men. They fight greatly by 
land and sea, much as heroic Norsemen 
fought in the old Sagas; they employ magic 
arts to destroy their enemies, and they 
overcome magic and all manner of mon- 
strous perils through sheer godlike strength 
and courage. They are wise and foolish as 
men are wise and foolish, noble or base 
according to their several characters, but 
in no wise are they petty or little. The 
king of Witchland is the Lucifer of this 
dark struggle; venomous, proud, wicked, 
he opposes his overwhelming power against 





(Courtesy Albert & Charles Boni) 
GoricE XII, In CarcE 


From a pen-and-ink sketch by Keith 
Henderson 


the three noble leaders of Demonland. 
And when at last he falls, he falls with 
superb, unconquered pride, mighty and 
terrible in his defeat. There is no space 
here to sketch in the many finely drawn 
characters of this titanic struggle. One 
gets to know them intimately as they 
disclose themselves in their long adven- 
tures. Strange as they and their countries 
are, they are marked definitely and 
clearly; we see inside their minds, we 
appraise them with the strange clarity 
of dream that is not altogether dream, 
but somehow a deeper vision. Gro, with 
his naif, intelligent treasons and his poet’s 
soul, Corund the soldier, the three noble 
lords of Demonland, who meet danger 
with a smile and weakness with grave 
courtesy, the high-hearted ladies whom 
they honor, Gorice the evil king—we 
know them intimately and well. 

Once you have yielded to this story, 
it holds you with the unyielding grip of 


authentic and imperious romance. So 
must the stories of Arthur or the Paladins 
have held their hearers before the days of 
skepticism and sophistication. By trans- 
lating us toanother planet, this author con- 
trives, paradoxically enough, to make his 
romance more real than if it were staged 
on this common earth we know grubbily 
and too well. Pass the gates of Faery and 
they shut behind you, and then Faery 
becomes real. 


toa author has created a new planet- 
world for his Homeric story, and has 
created a new English style to tell it in. Ar- 
chaic phrase, reversed sentence structure, 
an obsolete, high-sounding, grand manner 
— these, too, offend at first, but after a 
little while one finds they, too, are right. 
This story could not be told in the com- 
mon speech of every day. If this be bom- 
bast, why, so are the speeches in “Julius 
Cesar” bombast, or the great, sombre 
verses of Milton bombast. An author’s 
grand manner slips into heroics and bom- 
bast when- he is false in feeling and tone 
deaf in execution; and this is not true of 
the author of “The Worm Ouroboros.” 
Indeed, the book seems as though written 
with intense, consuming earnestness by an 
artist of singular and integral talent. 
Rough, ancient humor breaks out here and 
there, the clipped, salty wisdom of men of 
their hands; men and women of that 
world are described with bold, vivid 
strokes, but great dangers and great 
battles and high courage are treated with 
the lofty dignity they deserve. I am 
tempted to quote a dozen examples of his 
felicities, but forbear, as even these could 
hardly illustrate his effectiveness — taken 
out of their context in this heroic epic. 
Throughout the book, from time to time, 
occur familiar old English lyrics — as in a 
wild, fantastic dream appear homely, re- 
membered things out of that other reality 
we call life. So in this book dream over- 
lays waking consciousness and controls 
it, yet shreds and drifts of earthly things 
weave up at times through that glisten- 
ing stuff that dreams are made of. 


A STRANGE subject, a strange style; 
an author concerning whom I know 
nothing — whether, indeed, the author be 
man or woman I do not know. Yet here I 
touch the skirts of bewildering romance and 
by them I am bewitched; here, abruptly, 
by some magic far different from the 
common magic of the art I know, I am 
made aware of and become a part of a 
new world. For this I am thankful. It is an 
amazing, a vast book. Some of you will 
become its prophets. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


Sherwood Anderson’s Note Book. New 
York: Boni & Liveright. $2.50. 


URELY so fantastic an “in and outer” 
as Sherwood Anderson never loomed 
portentously in the high places of Ameri- 
can letters. In this collection of essays, 
random thoughts, daydreamings, and 
what not, he shows every side of his 
strange ability, including rather more 
often than not its blind side. Introspec- 
tively, he will ramble on recounting and 
repeating past moments of introspection, 
acts verging on dementia, fumbling 
through his experience for some core or 
reason, some philosopher’s stone to trans- 
form and explain it all. Then will come an 
essay in literary criticism most amazingly 
inept on one page and equally acute on 
the next. Then a really splendid sketch 
of a drunken ex-aviator poet in New Or- 
leans, done with sureness, insight, and a 
strange beauty; then a clear, sound essay, 
“Notes on Standardization”; then fum- 
bling again, incoherence. A paragraph on 
Alfred Stieglitz will begin: “There is 
something definite to be said in this mat- 
ter, something very important to be said. 
Whether or not I am clear-headed enough 
to say it I can’t be sure. What I do know 
is that in some way the figure of Alfred 
Stieglitz stands at the heart of the mat- 
ter,”’ and so on. 

Little or no sense of humor, little or no 
capacity for discriminating criticism of 
his own work, these deficiencies mar so 
much of his writing. And yet at times he 
and his prophets are justified; whether by 
accident or inspiration he writes then just 
as the thing should be written, and a new 
fragment hovers on the edges of the 
prose anthologies. 


* * * * * 


25, Being a Young Man’s Candid Recol- 
lection of His Elders and Betters. By 
Beverly Nichols. New York: George 
H. Doran Co. $2.50. 


7 WENTY-FIVE seems to me the 

latest age at which anybody should 
write an autobiography,” announces this 
bright young Englishman in his foreword. 
Thereupon, he proceeds to write, not an 
autobiography at all, but a series of anec- 
dotes concerning places visited and prom- 
inent people met and known by him in 
his short, lively, and intelligent career. 
He tells a story well; he is pleasantly 
impertinent, and he is delightfully con- 
ceited. Perhaps, after all, he has written a 
portrait of himself in his comments on his 
Elders—cnly a very few of them he really 
considers his Betters— and to that extent 
his work is autobiographical. His London 
assurance and his breezy style make the 





book easy reading, and one must do him 
the justice of admitting that his criticisms, 
if not profound, are often keen. 


* * * * * 


The Final Count. By H. C. McNeile. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. 
$2.00. 


CONFESS to a vast liking for the 

“Bulldog Drummond” books, of which 
this threatens to be the last. At least, in 
this volume that bold, Herculean young 
man, With his passion for beer and danger, 
finally eliminates from the world Peter- 
son, the monster of evil with whom he has 
battled in breathless books for lo! these 
several years. Perhaps, however, Peter- 
son is not as dead as he seems. In 
any event, the equally villainous Made- 
moiselle is still alive to wreak havoc 
unless checkmated by Drummond’s brain 
and brawn. Her antepenultimate words 
to him on the last page of this volume 
were, “You have killed the man I loved, 
Hugh Drummond. But do not think it 
is the end.” So let the Bulldog Drummond 





addicts be of good heart! As long as Mr. 
McNeile can stave off writer’s cramp or 
even dictate to a terrified stenographer, 
so long, I predict, will Hugh Drummond 


continue to protect civilization. 


* * KK * 


The Spell of the Turf. By Samuel C. Hil- 
dreth and James R. Crowell. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $4.00. 


R. HILDRETH was born to the 

saddle, his father a foot-loose 
trainer and trader of race horses, gypsied 
among the old “quarter-tracks” of the 
West and South. His son became jockey, 
trainer, blacksmith, owner, and again 
trainer. He is now, perhaps, the dean of 
his profession, and as trainer for Mr. Au- 
gust Belmont and now for Mr. Sinclair’s 
Rancocas Stable his success has been 
phenomenal. In this book he tells his 
story with a directness and simplicity 
which has not been marred by collabora- 
tion. Although he speaks with authority 
and out of a vast experience, there is little 


in his book that is (Continued on page 756) 
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(Acme) 


UNDER FIRE FROM THE SENATE 


Congressman William S. Vare (center) who recently won the Republican nomination for 
Senator in Pennsylvania appeared with his lieutenants before a Senate committee to tell about 
the funds which were spent in his campaign 


NTERESTING revelations have been 
forthcoming from the Senate inquiry 
into campaign expenditures in Penn- 

sylvania’s primary fight from which Con- 
gressman WILLIAM S. VaRE emerged vic- 
torious as the Republican 
nominee for Senator. The 
investigation got under way on June 9 
with Senators REED of Missouri, Kine of 
Utah, Gorr of West Virginia, McNary 
of Oregon, and La Fo.etre of Wisconsin 
as inquisitors. Senator REeEp is chairman 
of the committee. From revelations made 
so far, it appears that the organization 
backing Senator GEorcE WuarTon Pep- 
PER spent $1,046,295, whereas the VARE 
forces spent $596,405, and the Pincuot 
committee, $195,000. Perhaps the greatest 
interest was attached to the admission 
that JosepH R. Grunpy, president of the 
Pennsylvania\Manufacturers’ Association, 
had personally “loaned” about $300,000 
to the Pepper fund, and had also indorsed 
a note with W. H. FoLwE Lt, treasurer of 
the Pepper-FisHer Citizens’ Committee 
(FisHER is the Republican gubernatorial 
candidate) for an additional $90,000. 
Senator REED sought to discover whether 
the “loan” was actually such or a real 
contribution, but FoLwELL, toward whom 
the bulk of the questioning was addressed, 
stuck to his assertion that the money 


Primary Costs 


represented a loan which would be re- 
turned to Mr. Grunpy through contribu- 
tions from Pennsylvania’s citizens. 

One bone of contention was the hiring 
of large numbers of “watchers” by the 
VareE and the Pepper forces. Watchers 
are a legalized part of Pennsylvania elec- 

tion machinery, and their 
“Watchers” function, as the name im- 
and - 

Expenses Plies, is to watch the polls 

to see that nothing ques- 
tionable occurs. Col. CHartes C. Mc- 
Govern, Western campaign manager for 
the Pincuor forces, however, alleged that 
the Pepper and VareE forces combined 
had hired some 40,000 watchers who had 
received $10 each for their services on 
election day. While the hiring of watchers 
may be entirely legal, Colonel McGovern 
pointed out that this wholesale marshal- 
ing of such a huge number of them 
amounted to buying their votes. The 
PincuoT organization had not hired 
watchers, he said. ANDREW J. MELLon, 
Secretary of the Treasury, whose home is 
in Pittsburgh, had a word to say about 
the watchers. There is nothing illegal in 
their use, he believes, and to say that 
paying them for their services is tanta- 
mount to buying their votes is ridiculous. 
So far as the Pepper-FisHER watchers 
were concerned, they were all supporters 


» iden 


of the ticket who had worked for its sut- 
cess and would have voted for it anyway. 
Both Secretary MeEtion and Senator 
Davip A. REED of Pennsylvania defend 
the large expenditures made by the 
candidates, and place the fault —if a 
fault exists — at the door of the direct 
primary itself. It costs $43,000 to canvass 
the State’s more than a million voters 
with a single circular, and other expenses 
are commensurate with that amount. 
Putting on a campaign in Pennsylvania 
is impossible without the expenditure of 
a great deal of money, they agree. 

Others look upon the matter in a less 
kindly light, however, and recall the 
resolution adopted by the Senate when 
Truman H. Newserry of Michigan was 

finally seated after his elec- 
a tion was questioned on 
Disapproved grounds of excessive ex- 
penditure. About $195,000 
was spent in behalf of Senator New- 
BERRY, who resigned shortly after the 
Senate had exonerated him of corrupt 
practice in obtaining his seat. The resolu- 
tion adopted by the Senate following his 
exoneration read in part: 


The expenditure of such excessive sums 
in behalf of a candidate, either with or 
without his knowledge and consent, being 
contrary to sound public policy, harmful 
to the honor and dignity of the Senate, 
and dangerous to the perpetuity of a free 
Government, such expenditures are hereby 
severally condemned and disapproved. 


Secretary MELton has recently taken 
up Administration cudgels against «he 
Haugen farm-relief bill, already defeated 
by the House, but now under debate in 

the Senate. Mr. MELton’s 
Haugen Bill jetailed criticism came in 
the form of a letter, sent on June 14 to 
Representative Havcen, author of the 
bill, Representative Dickinson of Iowa, 
who is generally conceded to be leader of 
the farm bloc in the House, and Repre- 
sentative ANTHONY of Kansas. All three 
of these men had asked the Secretary of 
the Treasury to give his opinion of the 
bill. Mr. MEtton’s reply left little room 
for doubt concerning the way the Ad- 
ministration feels upon this particular 
measure. In part it stated: 

“The purpose intended to be accom- 
plished by the bill is to raise the prices of 
wheat, corn, cotton, and live stock above 
world prices. . . . The surplus is to be 
sold abroad, even if the foreign price is 
below cost. The loss . . . is to be paid 
in the first instance out of the fund ap- 
propriated from the Treasury. It is pro- 
posed to reimburse the fund by a fee or 
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tax on all of these commodities sold by 
the farmers. 

“Tt is, of course, apparent at once that 
the effect of the bill will be to increase the 
cost of living to every consumer of the 
five basic agricultural commodities in 
this country. The ‘equalization fee,’ 
while it purports to be paid by the farmer, 
will be included in the increased price of 
the commodity and will, in the end, be 
borne, not by the farmer, but by the con- 
sumer... . We shall have the unusual 
spectacle of the American consuming 
public paying a bonus to the producers of 
five major agricultural commodities with 
a resulting decrease in the purchasing 
power of wages, and at the same time 
contributing a subsidy to the foreign 
consumers, who, under the proposed'plan, 
will secure American commodities at 
prices below the American level.” 

The bill would defeat its own purpose 
if translated into legislation, Mr. MELLON 
feels, since if prices are increased, it will 
stimulate production, making the surplus 

even greater. And if the 
ae Government extends such 
urplus . i 
assistance to agriculture, 
there is no reason why it should not con- 
sider like aid for other industries admit- 
tedly not prospering at the present time. 
Doubtless, before this issue of THE InpE- 
PENDENT reaches its readers, a vote upon 
the bill will have been taken in the 
Senate. Limitation of debate upon the 
measure began June 15 at noon. 

On June 14 the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary reported adversely all the 
wet bills which have been referred to it. 
The measures range from one by Senator 

4. BRUCE of Maryland to sub- 

Dry Bills stitute for prahibition the 
system of government control and sale 
of liquor now in force in Quebec and other 
Canadian provinces to one by Senator 





(Acme) 
ABD-EL-KRIM SURRENDERS 
The Moroccan chieftain arrives at Taza 
where he surrendered to General Boichut 
of the French army 


( Keystone) 





BRAZIL RESIGNS FROM THE LEAGUE 


Ambassador Mello Franco, Brazil's representative at Geneva, leaving the old Hotel National 
where the League’s meetings are held. His Government has ordered him to wind up Brazilian 
affairs in Geneva 


Epce of New Jersey for a_ national 
referendum giving yoters an opportunity 
to express their feelings upon retaining 
or modifying the present law. Senator 
EpcE professed to be much pleased by the 
action of the Judiciary Committee in 
reporting the bills at all. “We are more 
than gratified with the progress we have 
made,” he said. “The country now knows 
the facts and in time will act accordingly.” 
The outcome of the difficulties with 
Brazil which arose last March when en- 
largement of the League of Nations 
Council coincident with the admission of 
Germany to a permanent 
seat was discussed culmi- 
nated on June 14 in a letter 
from the Brazilian Foreign Minister, 
Feuix Pacuece, to Sir Eric Drum- 
MOND, Secretary-General of the League, 
announcing his Government’s withdrawal 
from the international body at Geneva. 
According to the terms of the Covenant, 
Brazil’s retirement does not become effec- 
tive until two years after this preliminary 
notification. Brazil’s action occasioned 
little surprise in Geneva, where it was 
expected following her resignation from 
the temporary seat she held on the Coun- 
cil. To some it seemed the price which 
must be paid for the admission of Ger- 
many to a seat upon the Council, and it 
would not surprise many if Spain fol- 
lowed the lead of Brazil and resigned. 
Last March, when the League Assem- 
bly met for the purpose of voting upon 
the admission of Germany, it was also 
understood that Germany was to have a 
permanent seat on the Council, thus in- 
creasing the number of permanent seats 


from four to five, Great Britain, France, 
Italy, and Japan being the nations which 
now have permanent seats. But at the 
March meeting, Poland demanded that 
weedeat she be given a permanent 

seat if Germany were to 
have one. Spain, China, and Brazil 
advanced similar demands, and when 
finally the difficulties seemed to be 
smoothed over with concessions all 
around, Brazil refused to retreat from her 
position. South America had been prom- 
ised a permanent seat, she said, and this 
was the time to grant it while changes in 
the Council were being made. Unless she 
were given a permanent seat, therefore, 
she would not vote for Germany’s admis- 
sion and, since votes of the Council must 
be unanimous and Brazil held a nonper- 
manent seat, this would block Germany 
from coming in. The meeting ended with 
a postponement, and now the question has 
come up again, to be settled, apparently, 
by the resignation of Brazil, though there 
is some indication that a new Govern- 
ment in Rio de Janeiro next November 
may adopt a different policy and change 
its mind about withdrawal. Ambassador 
MELLo Franco of Brazil, in the mean- 
time, will close up the Embassy at Geneva 
and return home. 

In France, the storm which has been 
brewing ever since the franc began its 
steady decline a few weeks ago came to 
a head on June 15 when Premier ArIsTIDE 

‘ Brianp and his Cabinet re- 
aaa Re- signed ina body. The franc’s 
drop to thirtyseven to the 

dollar forced the ministry’s decision 
to make a test of its strength in the 
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(Keystone) 
PoLanp’s NEw PRESIDENT 
Prof. Ignace Moscicki, elected President 
of Poland on June 1, is already facing a 
severe check upon his powers 


Chamber, where a majority was obtained, 
309 to 195. But again, it was found that 
the Right and Center of the Chamber had 
rallied to the support of M. Brianp’s 
Government, and the veteran statesmen 
decided that, in view of this fact, it was 
time for his ministry, which is made up 
almost entirely from the Left, to resign. 
Earlier in the day, Finance Minister 
Raout Peret gave up his portfolio in the 
face of his failure to halt the franc’s 
decline. President DouMERGUE must now 
search for another Premier, and it seems 
entirely possible that he will turn again to 
M. Brianp and offer him his twelfth 
opportunity to head the French political 
machine. If so, it is more than likely that 
BriAnD will attempt to form a coalition 
Cabinet in the face of his abandonment 
by Deputies on the Left of the Chamber. 
The present Cabinet’s resignation leaves 
the financial situation unchanged. France 
must still find some way to stabilize the 
franc or else allow it to follow the road to 
nothingness which the German mark took. 
Such a course would, of course, entail 
the greatest suffering among middle and 
lower classes, and leaders hesitate to 
accept it. But with an internal debt 
which at present eats up two thirds of 
the revenue realized from taxes by the 
Government, there seems little hope of 
stabilizing the present franc and forcing 
it to climb back to parity. 

Marshal JosEepH Pitsupsk1 has at 
last shown his hand and Poland now 
knows just what he wants. Furthermore, 
his wishes have been granted and he 
now appears as the real strong man 
of Poland with an army of 300,000 men 


at his back, to be increased immediately 
by 250,000 more. Pitsupsk1’s manipu- 
lations since he began his 


— offensive against the Gov- 
Himeelf ernment on May 12 have 


shown him to be a politician 
of the most astute insight. At first, disclaim- 
ing all desire to set himself up as a dictator, 
he called for a presidential election to 
choose a chief executive by legal means, 
after he had ousted President Woyjcte- 
cHowskI from office. The National 
Assembly, on May 31, elected him Presi- 
dent of the nation, but he refused to 
accept the honor, stating that the constitu- 
tion hampered the chief executive in the 
proper discharge of his duties. Therefore, 
Professor Moscicki was elected on the 
following day, and Pitsupsxk1 was invited 
to become Minister of War in the Cabinet 
of Premier Cuartes Bartev. But this 
office hardly satisfied him. After all, the 
Government might be forced to resign 
and he with it— then where would be 
his carefully laid plans? Therefore, he 
made his acceptance of the post contin- 
gent upon the revival of an old office, 
created by him in 1921 when he was dicta- 
tor of Poland before the first Parliament 
was called together — that of Inspector- 
General of the Army. This position is a 
sort of perpetual leadership of the armed 
forces of the country. No mere fall of a 
Cabinet can oust him from the place, and 
with the power which it carries, he is able 
to dictate the reforms which he desires 
instituted through the country. 

On June 15, Warsaw, Poland, received 
news of a dramatic duel between Count 
ALEXANDER SKRZYNSKI, former Premier 
who resigned with his Government 
early in May, and General 
SzEPTyck1, former Minister 
of War and commander of 
the army of northern Poland. The 
encounter was no surprise, since chal- 
lenges had been issued a week before after 
SzepTycki had insulted Count Skrzyn- 
SkI in the Club Cracow. The men met 
near the Belvedere Palace, and as the 
signal was given to fire, SZEpTycKI turned 
and discharged his pistol. The bullet sped 
past Count Sxrzynsk1’s head, embedding 
itself harmlessly in a wall behind him. 
But one shot was fired, for after his 
opponent had missed, SKRZYNSKI stood 
motionless, refusing to aim at the General. 
“T don’t know how to miss,” he said 
later, “and I did not want to kill a man in 
whose veins flows the blood of my fore- 
fathers.” The incident has attracted the 
widest interest throughout Europe be- 
cause of Count Skrzynsk1’s chivalrous 
treatment of his opponent. The court of 
honor, passing upon the affair, declared 
that the dispute had been officially 
settled, since each party had obtained 
satisfaction as he saw fit. SKRZYNSKI re- 
ceived many solicitations after the duel. 

StanLEY Batpwin, British Prime 
Minister, presented to the House of 


Field of 
Honor 


Commons his prepared opinion and 
suggestions regarding the deadlock in the 

i coal mining industry which 
OE ile re reel both 
parties failing to come to terms. A return 
to the eight-hour day is the principal 
plank in the Prime Minister’s program 
revealed on June 15, and his other pro- 
posals are based squarely upon the report 
of the Royal Coal Commission. Labor 
members of Parliament, immediately Mr. 
Batpwin had completed his speech, 
raised violent objections to adding an 
extra hour to the present working day of 
the miners. They were just as emphatic in 
their declarations against the proposed 
reductions in wages, although the Prime 
Minister declared that so far as fifty per 
cent of the coal was concerned, there 
would be no reduction whatsoever and 
that for twenty-five per cent more, the 
fall would be less than ten per cent for 
the three months of July, August, and 
September. 

For the present, at least, no plebiscite 
will be taken to determine the sovereignty 
of the disputed provinces of Tacna and 
Arica, claimed by both Chile and Peru. 
American mediation, it was 
hoped, would aid in secur- 
ing a fair plebiscite in the disputed terri- 
tory, but after General LassiTrEr, who 
succeeded General Persuinc as head of 
the plebiscitary commission, had investi- 
gated the situation, he decided that it was 
impossible to secure for Peru anything 
even approaching justice. Chile, he 
believes, had adopted intimidation meth- 
ods which complicate the situation too 
greatly for American aid to be of any 
value. As a result of General LassiTER’s 
charges, a message has been sent to the 
Chilean Ambassador at Washington, 
requesting him to inform Secretary 
Kettocc that Chile has terminated her 
obligation to abide by the mediation of 
the United States. 


Tacna-Arica 

















(Keystone) 
Count ALEXANDER SKRZYNSKI 
He refused to fire 
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America Through 
Oriental Spectacles 


(Continued from page 740) 

this decision was rendered a number of 
Indians were naturalized and were even 
granted United States passports to travel 
abroad. Afterwards, the Government 
started proceedings to revoke their citi- 
zenship papers. Now many of these In- 
dians find themselves apparently men 
without a country. What hurts most, 
however, is that they who consider them- 
selves to be the original Caucasians should 
suddenly find themselves classified as 
ineligible to American citizenship. To all 
this should be added that in 1917 Con- 
gress passed an immigration act which 
excludes Indians altogether, except as 
students and travelers. 

I have wandered up and down the great 
Indian peninsula, east and west, north 
and south, and talked to thousands of 
people. And of all the people with whom 
I talked there were few who did not 
question me on the exclusion problem. I 
recollect a conversation which I had with 
an Indian gentleman in a railroad car. 

“Why,” he asked, “should an Indian 
not be able to become an American 
citizen?” I tried to explain that it was 
because of an act of Congress. 

“All your countrymen say,” he com- 
plained, “that they are sorry about the 
txclusion law, and that they don’t dislike 
the people of Asia, but that the laws are 
made by Congress.” And he added, “It 
may be so, I think, but anyhow Congress 
represents the majority, and the under- 
lying thought of your countrymen con- 
tains some secret fear of Asiatic people.” 

Easterners who visit the United States 
rarely see much of the country. The great 
majority of those who come here to study 
spend their time among their own people, 
and even what they see remains as strange 
to them as on the day when they land. 
They see vulgarity, crudeness, and lack of 
manners, all of which are very noticeable 
to an Easterner. But they rarely come in 
close touch with American life. 

When they return home they talk about 
our mercenary motives and superior 
attitude toward everyone who is not a 
white man. They prate about our igno- 
rance and our inability to understand the 
difference between the national.ties of the 
East. The Indian with his proud Hima- 
laya Mountains tells that he was asked 
whether his country has any mountains. 

You may go on to tell them that 
without hard work this country would 
not have arrived. You may try to explain 
to them that moderation is something 
which develops with age. You may agree 
with them that while childish things are 
being done in America, it is also true that 
there are some struggling with the difficult 
task of imbuing the people of this coun- 
try with the sense of intellectual honesty. 





You may demonstrate to them that the 
movies do not tell the whole story of 
America. All these things will make no 
real impression on your Oriental. 





Malaria — a World 
Scourge 


(Continued from page 745) 
infected person must be treated until 
a microscopical examination shows the 
blood to be free from the plasmodium. 
The breeding places of the anopheles 
mosquito must be hunted out; where 
draining is too expensive or impracticable, 
petroleum must be sprayed over the stag- 
nant water. Irrigation ditches must be 
kept open and freely running. The vitality 
of the population must be built up by 
improved housing and nutrition and by 
better working conditions. 

In warfare in the Near East, India, 
many parts of China, and throughout the 
tropics, malaria is the first enemy that a 
general must take into consideration. In 
fact, in every war in the Near East 
from the remotest historical times until 
today, deaths from malaria have far 
exceeded those from steel and cannon. 
In 1924 Dr. John Gilmore, an English- 
man, made a study of malaria in Persia. 
Eighty-five per cent of the children whom 
he examined were suffering from enlarged 
spleens caused by long-standing malarial 
infection. He reports one village where 
the oldest inhabitant was forty-five years 
old. In that place a woman told him that 
she had had six children, of whom only the 
youngest, the baby in her arms, was left. 
The others had died of malaria, and the 
small survivor was already badly infected. 

In the Near East, alone, the disease 
destroys every year a population equal to 
that of Constantinople or of Cairo. The 
number of deaths directly due to it is not 
as large as this statement would seem to 
indicate, but the malady is so widely 
prevalent, and so persistent in the indi- 
vidual, that the total bulk of misery 
caused by it is incalculable. As many 
historians have pointed out, malaria was 
probably the agent that destroyed Sen- 
nacherib and his Assyrians, and it con- 
tributed largely to the decline of Greece 
and Rome. 

Although malaria has yet to be con- 
quered, the progress of science in fighting 
it is one of the great achievements of the 
past century. For two thousand years, not 
a step was taken toward preventing or 
curing the disease. Then a South Ameri- 
can traveler, noticing that the Ecuador 
Indians cured their marsh fevers by chew- 
ing the bark of the cinchona tree, gave 
the world quinine. The theory of mala- 
ria transmission through mosquitoes is 
much more recent. The first observation 
of the malarial parasite was made in 
1880 by Laveran, a French army surgeon 
serving in Algeria, but it remained 





for Maj. Ronald Ross, a_ medical 
officer of the British Indian army to 
trace out, between 1895 and Igoo, the 
complete life history of the parasite 
through a sexual cycle in the body of the 
mosquito and an a sexual cycle in the blood 
of a human being. 

The great economic losses from malaria 
added to the tremendous human losses 
have spurred on many governments, as 
well as public health and philanthropic 
societies, to fight the disease. The Health 
Organization of the League of Nations 
has just completed a survey of malaria in 
Europe. The Rockefeller Foundation was 
undertaking such a survey in Syria when 
their chief investigator and some of his 
assistants were killed in an automobile 
accident. The Near East Relief recently 
published a survey of the lands in which 
they are working, made by. acommittee 
headed by Fridjof Nansen. And the 
American Red Cross has contributed 
quinine to aid in the fight against ‘the dis- 
ease in Greece. 

The new invasion of the tropics by men 
from the temperate zones makes the con- 
quest of malaria an urgent necessity if the 
tropics are to profit the white man instead 
of destroying him. And it is probably true 
that statesmen, industrialists, agricultur- 
ists, and merchants, by keeping the world 
at peace and building up the prosperity of 
its inhabitants, will play a more important 
part than even sanitarians-and physicians 
in vanquishing malaria. ‘ 








PERFECT SIGHT 
Without Glasses 


By W. H. BATES, M.D. 


The Author of this Book pre- 
sents evidence that all Errors of 
Refraction are caused by Strain 
—and cured by Rest or Re- 
laxation. 

The Complete Method of 
Treatment is described so clearly 
that the Reader can usually dis- 
card his Glasses and improve his 
Vision. 

Price $3.00 Postpaid. 
CENTRAL FIXATION PUBLISHING CO. 
383 Madison Ave., New York City 











PERMANENT HOME 


WITH PRIVATE FAMILY in a beautiful and dig- 
nified residence, most delightful suburb of Boston. 
For elderly person or invalid with nurse or compan- 
ion. Unsu: location, best of service, medical 
service may be included. Mild mental case consid- 
ered. This unusual opportunity will be of interest 
only to those who are willing to pay for something 
which is rarely offered. Address L. S. G. The 
Independent, 10 Arlington St., Boston. 














AUTOGRAPHS WANTED. Good prices will 
be given for desirable letters written by Roosevelt, 
Wilson, Harding, Lincoln, Andrew Johnson, Zachary 
Taylor, John Adams, Washington, Franklin, John 
Paul Jones, Poe, Hawthorne, Thoreau, Mark Twain, 
John Howard Payne, Lafcadio Hearn and other dis- 
tinguished Americans. Poems, Hymns and other ms. 
of fatnous authors particularly desired. Miscellaneous 
collections purchased. 

Goodspeed’s Book Shop, Boston, Mass. 
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GREAT DANE PUPS 


100 pups always on hand ready for im- 
mediate shipment. Stock of unusual size 
and intelligence. Enclose 15 cents for 
handsome catalog. 


Collins Kennels 
Reedsburg, Wis. 














GILFILLAN “crs” 


In the Valley pane & hilis near hop hia. Alt. 7. ft. 
rong estate. wn natural lak Land and 
Separate divition x 4 


Constant supervision. 
tetle t tots. 7th year. 
Booklet. Mrs. Mary E. GI.viuan, Paoli, Pa. 





Camp Pocahontas For Girls 
WILLSBORO, N. Y. on Lake Champlain 
Age 10-18. Bungalows. Crafts* all sports. 
Trips. Horseback riding included in fee. 
Careful supervision. Write for booklet. 
Irwin E. Davenport, M.D., Weodbury, N. J. 


WEDDINGS 


ENGRAVED BVITATIONS. & ANNOUNCEMENTS 
In the latest styles from $15.00 per 100 sets. 50 for pt a 50 
including Double Envelopes. Samples and Booklet, “W. 
| eee mailed on request. 
Engraver, 153 E. 38th Street, New York 











RARE BOOKS 


BOOK COLLECTORS — Write for Spring List of Rare 
Books, First Editions, etc. 

Ww. J. HENNEMAN 
2220 Carmen Ave. Chicago, III. 





*Juvenal,”” 1565, Perfect condition: “Primus in 


Plantin’s * 
lotr allust, ‘1685, fine west-exti 


ws. 


poleo: 
t French A, Lyon uote seen 
SCHOFIELD. So2 West 136th Street, New York City 





(Continued from page 751) very new. It is 
a record of efficiency in one of the oldest 
of the arts—that of breeding and train- 
ing the best of horses. It 1s all so easy — 
if only you know how and have the 
courage to back your judgment. 


**x* ke * * 


The Paris That’s Not in the Guide Book. 
By Basil Woon. New York: Bren- 
tano’s, $2.00. 


AN abject book, a sort of Town Topics 
of the American Colony in Paris. 
All the dreary types of self-advertising, 
transplanted Americans, prize fighters, 
“society leaders,” jockeys, zsthetes, in 
their exotic way go through the tired 
motions of their métier. A book which 
eager spirits in the alfalfa and ambitious 
servant girls will read with delight. 


** * * * 

Notorious Literary Attacks. Edited by 
Albert Mordell. New York: Boni & 
Liveright. $2.50. 

HIS ingenious volume contains the 
most celebrated critical attacks on 


well-known authors during a long term of 


years, ranging from the famous Black- 
wood’s Magazine article, “On the Cock- 
ney School of Poetry,” to Henley’s paper 
— considered blasphemous at the time 
and since — “R. L. S.,” which dealt with 
the Stevenson of legend as compared with 
the Stevenson of life. I have read these 
articles with interest and with varied 
emotions. It is curious to note how often 
hindsight has proved the critics ungener- 
ous and wrong; but it is even more curious 
to note how, after they have been found 
wrong, a later generation has arisen to 
find them right. Thus, in a confused and 
passionate age, a critic might slay Keats 
with a review and awaken no emotion in 
his public except general approbation, and 
yet that same critic’s name might go down 
through an eternity as that of a blind foc! 
and a villain. Yet Henley might attack an 
idol and suffer all manner of abuse and 
obloquy from the faithful worshipers of 
his day — only to see from some peephole 
in heaven a world indorsing and under- 
standing his criticisms. The moral is that 
every literary critic should preface his 
opinions with the phrase, “It seems to 
me” or “I may be wrong, but — ” It is 
the ex cathedra statement that destroys 
critical longevity. Wherefore I say, this 
seems to me an interesting book and worth 
the attention of anyone who has an opin- 
ion on the books he reads. 








Preparation for College; A’ 


of the nation. 
Music: 


Athletics; Classic Dances, etc. 





DUPONT CIRCLE GIRLS’ SCHOOL 


A select school for girls, overlooking famous Dupont Circle which is at the centre of the social centre 
rt; Stage; Ancient and Modern Secretarial; 

Piano, Harp, Violin and Voice 

The Dupont Circle Girls’ School, by its affiliation with the WASHINGTON CONSERVATORY 

OF MUSIC has the advantage of its nationally known instructors in music, thus specializing in a 

department too often relegated to mediocre teachers. 


Address: Principal, 1408 New Hampshire Ave., Dupont Circle, Washington, D. C. 


Languages. 











THE ORDER OF BOOKFELLOWS 


An International Association of Readers and Writers 


THE STEP LADDER 
A Monthly Journal of Bookly Ascent 

We publish limited first editions in attractive 
format. Send for The Stor 4 ae 
Publishing. The Laura Blackburn L 
Contest is now open—eleven prizes. 
say you are interested. 

FLORA WARREN SEYMOUR, Clerk 
1217 East 53 Street Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 
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GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 


is known throughout the world. 
Booklovers far and near draw on its ever- 
changing stores of Rare Books, Prints, and 
Autographs. Catalogues mailed on request. 
When in Boston Browse in Goodspeed’s 
5-a Park Strrest & 9-a AsHBURTON Piace 














A SUMMER COURSE 
July 6— August 14 
for SHORT STORY WRITERS 


Plymouth, New Hampshire, under 
John Gallishaw, in person 
For folder address 
THE JOHN GALLISHAW SCHOOL 
320 College House - - Cambridge, Mass. 





RELIGIOUS AND DISTINCTIVE BOOKS 
Mail Orders Given Prompt Attention 
Send Them to Department I _ Tel. Hay. 1600 

ILGRIM OOK STORE 
T, he Press Boston, MASS. 


14 Beacon Street 79 Near THE State Hous 





SPIRIT OF THE STORM, by David Irving Dobson. 
This is a beautiful book of verse, 100 pages, cloth- 
bound, with an introduction by Floyd Dell. It is a 
worthy addition to any library; $1.50 postpaid. 

Clover Art Shop, Publishers, 2347 Pitkin Ave., Brooklyn 





F. M. HOLLY 
AUTHORS’ REPRESENTATIVE 
MOTION PICTURE AGENT 
156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Rates and full information sent upon application 





Magazine, periodical and fine book binding 
CORLIES, MACY & CO., INC. 


Established 1857 


441 Peart Sr. mr? New Yorr 





"Te BOOK OR FINE SET YOU 
WANT at reasonable prices. Books of 
all publisherssupplied promptly. F. H.Car- 
son, 1713 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





ACSIMILE OF THE DECLARATION OF 
Independence; most exacting reproduction from 
original; printed on genuine parchment stock; price 
$1.50 postpaid: circular if requested. 
Bloom Publishing Company, 151 Sth Ave., New York City 
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AGAINST THE ee are complete 
translation, limited edition, $5, post free. Lists 
oy ondemand. $1 insures delivery monthly French 
on 
. IBRAIRIE DU PALAIS-ROYAL 
9 Rue de Beaujolais, Paris 
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